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WARWICK COLLEGE vor YOUNG | 


LADIES, 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 


ROAD, 8.W. 
Paraon. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Patrons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston . are. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.HL., &c., 66, Warwick Square. 
Lapy Parsxcipac. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visit1xo Minister, 
THE R&V. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 
Proressors. 


Rev. R. Marone, M.A. 
hg ene 8 M. ees 


ditto 


W. H. Hotwes, Esq 

. B. Cuarrreton, ~ 

* . Signor F. Lascacne. 
Hours: of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 








This E 
neighbourhood by P: 
the advantages of a sound and accomplished Education, at a mode- 
rate expense. 

me course | sof study includes the Holy Scriptures, egies Gram- 

and Li ¢, Physical and Political Geography, 
Winco chun and Modern), Natural History and Philosophy, 
Elementary and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, 
and Italian languages. 
various Classes are under the direction of able and eminent 
Professors. The Fee is 2/. 2s. per Term, each Class. 

Individual Instruction in Instrumental Music, 5/. 5s., and 3/. 28. 
per Term. Singing, 5/. Ss., 4/. 4s., and 3/. 3s. per Term’; Dancing 
and Calisthenies, 4 43., and 2. 2s.; Drawing and Painting, in 
Various rect he for b TT Pupils, 3/. 2s. per Term 

A Class under the direction of Mrs. Buancaanp al the resident 
Governesses i is open for Junior Pupils:— 


Above 12 years of age . z ‘ guineas per Term. 











Under 12 ” ” 
A limited number of Resident Pupil iain ie 
ae 12 years of age ........ -- — per annum. 
a ” 


These fees incl..de all branches oe 1ish, French, and Music, 
by the resident Governesses. = - = 





Exrnas. 
Laundress . 6 guineas per annum 
Seat at churc! ” ” ” 
U. 3 ” 
Singing is fyesht bs Signor and xl Madame F. Laniacar; Dancing 
by Madame Micaac Gave and W. A. Dacouansan, Regs 3 Dre Draw- 


ing ame Van Fowtnxen ; Ridine by Mr. Thtcuatan. 

If preferred, ed. Resi ident Pupils, received at 100 guineas per annum, 
which fi fee would include len grea and ety from all the Pro- 
as = Ee exception of nd Madame Lablache, J. B. 

> Mada: ne Davis, and Mr, a 3 

Temsoms by gither of of these m mizht, however, be substituted for those 
Or 

yurses of se nc ( (comallty ere are delivered on Scientific, 

Philosophical, and Ilistorieal subjects, in each Term, by eminent 


The comcstic arrangements will be on the plan of a refined and 
well-regulated home, the strictest attention to heal h will be paid, 

and it wil will be the anxious care of the Lady Principa: to see that the 

ious instruction, and the various branches of study comes 

in a complete course of female education, are earnestly and 

arty « carried out. 
Each young Lady is 

-— towel, silver forks = spoons, for her own use ; which will be 

on s leaving the College. 

"The year is divided into ‘Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter,and 
Michaelmas. Lent Term begins January 2ist, and endg April 2uth. 

Easter Term begins April 2ist, and ends July 31s 





stablishment is intended to supply a want long felt in this 
‘arents desirous of obtaining fortheir Daughters -. 


Minne, the 
' Due 


~ denies by ‘Auction. 


—— 
Pall-Mall.—Capital Water-colour Drawings. 


\ ESSRS. FOSTER WILL SELL BY 
AUCTION, atthe Gallery, 54, Pall-Mall. on WEDNES- 
DAY next, March 7, at One,acarefi willy selected collection of about 
150 modern W ATER: COLOUR DRAWINGS, including —, 
examples (some of them exhibited works at the two socicties) o 


Allen, J. Ww. Callow Hunt, W. Oliver, Mrs. 
Bentley, C. ate G papte, J. Prout, 8. 
Catteruiole, G. De Win’ Richardson, T. M. 
Cooper, S.A.R.A. Harding, J. D. Oakley Topham 


The whole nicely framed and in good condition. 
On view Mond.y and Tuesday prior. 


ENAMELS, BY BONE. 





a i ESSRS. FOSTER are directed TO SELL 
F. 


BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 51, Pall Mall, on FRIDAY 

ext, 9th March. the property of a Gentleman, a - -mall, Leautiful 
c collection of ENAMELS, by Bone, including Thomas Howard, 
Fourth Duke of Norfolk; Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford ; 
Francis, Fourth Earl of Bedford; the Earl of Arundel; Sir John 
Earl of Southampton; also Maria Therese, La 
hesse de Fontanger, and others. 


May be viewed Three Days prior. 








| Pall Mall._A beautiful Collection of Works of Art in Bronze, 





requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets , - 
| 3, 


ot 


Marble. and Stue de Paris.—Highly interesting to Artists and 
Amateurs. 


ee. FOSTER WILL SELL BY 
i JC TION. at the Gallery, ae Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, March 14, a following day, at One, a valuable collection of 

ORKS of AKT in BRONZE shy MARBLE, and Casts: con- 
sisting of colossal otctes of Lorenzo and Julian de Medicis, from 
“lorence; the Milo Venus and other fine antique statues of the 
Louvre; the celebrated statue of Sophocles, from_ Ro: 
Three Graces of Germain Pilon; a marble statue by Poncet, 1730; 
a valuable collection of bronze reductions from the antique and 
from the works of Pradier, Maillet and “Grandfils; various clocks, 
candelabra, and vases; also a most complete collection in sterined 
plaster of the reductions trom the antique, made by Collas’s ad- 
mirable process; a collection of the works of er, of great 
beauty and variety; animals, by the he pamieene Méné, casts from 
arms and ancient armour; » statuettes, and 
bas reliefs of sacred subjects. 


On view Two Days preceding the auction.—54, Pall Mall. 


Pall Mall.—The Pictures oa Weis of Art of the late C. R. 
MM RSSRS. FOSTER beg to announce that they 


received instruetions from the Lee to SELL by 
AUCTION. on WEDNF egg 25th Apri ey three following 
days, at One o'Clock precisely, t! «eS A ES, ba Draw- 
inzs, and Engravings of the late C. R. tie. . The collection 
includes, in addition to Mr. Leslie's _— a ictures and 
sketches by Watteau, N. Maas, Ochtervelt, Sir D. Wiikie, G. 8. 
Newton, K.A.. Constable, R.A., W. Etty, R.A., J. J 
R.A., W. Collins, R.A., and Sir E: Landseer. 

drawings ly Girtin, Cozens, Stothard, West, &c.; and aflarge col- 
lection of Engravings of Hogarth, Gainsborouzh, Sir J. Reynolds, 
and many other a: tists.—51, Pall Mall. 











BF 
* 


A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF FINE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 


) ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON,¢Auctioneers of Literary Property and works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will gett led Auction at their house. 
ellin; Street, Strand, ONDAY, 12th _ 
MARCH, 1860, and Seven folowing Ds fon! at Se precise! 
a valuable assemblage cf FINE KS of ES 
GRAVINGS, | partly from the Col 











boxins October Ist, and ends December 21s: “0 

Vacations are from the ce of July to the 30th of September; 

from the 2ist of December to 2ist of January ; and from the day 
before Good Friday to the end of Easter week. 

Fees to be paid each Term in advance, and notice of one Term to 

be given previously to removal. No reduction made for oceasional 

absenee, References exchanged. 


A RWICK COLLEGE ror LADIES, 
79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W. 





Parrox. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Parons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, 
SIR J. E. TENNENT, &c. 
Lapy Parncipat. 


MRS. BLANCHARD. 
—o—_ 


The following LECTURES will be cma during the present 
(Lent) Term, } 
February ae, 
The Rev. Prof. Carnisrmas, M.A., F.R.S.—Theories of Light and 
Colours, with Experiments. 


February 2ist. 
W. T. Inter, Esq.. M-D.—The Book of Nature— The Seasons— 
waned they show, and what they teac! —— 


Februa 
The Rev. Prof. PRA ay - MA, *F RS. ‘Theories of Combus- 
tion, with Experiments. 


March 13th, 
Farp, Annoxp, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Charles V. and his Time, 
March 27th. 
The Rev. H. C. Hementnx, M. A.—The Tendencies of Modern 
Literature. 
The Lectures will commence precisely at Eight v.m, 


ing and Classical Works ee 
treatises on the re ine Arts, versions of the Holy ai wn speci- 


ypography, d 
Engravings, fitust rativeof Dr ie Hi 








Genius ical Architecture, Historic Memorials of ancient 


me; the | 


‘Also water-colour : 


Te “LITERARY GAZETTE.” New 
Series, commencing January 6, 1860. This 


| Periodical, established in the year 1816, has be- 
| come the property of a body of gentlemen who 





Theatres and other places of Amusement; Collections of the works | 
| = the paptent Old Masters of the Italian, Dutch, French, and 


rman Schools, neatly mounted in Portfoli 
May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had on Re- 
ceipt of Four Stamps. 


OCIETY OF ARTS _ EXHIBITION OF 

NVENTIONS. oe Twelfth Annual Exhibition of recent 

Tov retigne wil be opened at the House of the Society of Arts, John 
Street, my ape London, on Mendeg ne of 360. 

The Pee r receiving axtiones (which must be forwarded Ad the 


4 


can 
less space has been previously allotted, for which application 
should be made to the Secretary without delay. made 
for space. B Onier 


E NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society House, John Street, ‘Adciphit W.c. 
Parusry, 1869. 


" LECTURES TO WORKING “MEN. — _ GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 


HE THIRD COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 
ON eres b Foetinee Bye = vy x; es = -» Will be com- 

ay oR = at Eight o'C 
na by ere on on Monday. 
-M. upon payment of a Registration Fee of 
Sixpence. Each Applicant is requested to bring his Name, Ad- 
dress, and Occupation a on a piece of paper, fur which the 


Ticket wi!l be exchanged. TRENUAM REEKS, Registrar. 





| of subscription. 


sience, 
Booksellers and mye A remarkable yEronat — Men of | 
esiast 


purpose devoting a considerable capital to its 
enlargement and improvement. Arrangements 
have been made with some of the most eminent 
writers in the country to secure their services in 
the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
Departments, 

It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 
proportioned to the character and extent of the 
works themselves. 

New Music, new Dramas, new Scientifie Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 
with as little delay as possible; and every effort 
will be made to render this oldest of our Literary 
Periodicals worthy the attention and confidence 
of the Public. 

Every week, a portion of the “ Gazette” will 
be devoted to book buyers and book readers, and 
all the chief Literary productions of the week 
will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
be secking for information of this kind. It is 
not intended that these slight Notices shall pre- 
clude subsequent and longer Reviews, All im- 
portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
from time to time before the reader. 

Arrangements have been made with Cor- 
respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and 
nothing of interest in the Literary and Artistic 
circles in those cities will remain without notice. 

From the first week in. January, 1860, the 
“ Literary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 

Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, 
will be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,” post 
free, from the office, for one year from the time 
Post Office Orders may be 
drawn in favour of J. W. Jones, and made pay- 
able at the Money Order Office in Flect Street. 


Offices: 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various deserip- 


pope pe BEALE, & CO's, — For Sale or 
Hire. RA variety, New and "Second-hand, warranted. — 261, 


H RMONTOMS, — CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every de- 
oe CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. are also Chief Agents for 
Alexandre’ enews ‘Patent. —201, Regent 


ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cc 
id and sil i t variety, of e 
fog oo quineas. Ere watch skilfully examined, 
and its correct oo dk mer guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Mone Orden i, chen ee 


ENSON'S WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.” — Morning Post. 


GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100Gs.__ SILVER Vacum.» 2to Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for son's [liustrated Watch Pamphiet. 


Wa'ches sent free to ony pent of the Mb ano Kingdom, on receipt 
33 & 31, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, Established 1749. 
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In crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


5 aaa MUTINEERS: A _ Poem. 
M‘Gucunisr, M.D. 

“ The Soourtotive passages are, without exception, beautiful, and 
tinged with the soft mellow light which only a true worshipper of 
nature could impart to them. "—<Macphail’s Magazine. 

“ A‘ linked sweetness’ connects one verse wit another: + Neate 
mars the harmonious composition of the whole poem.”—English- 
woman's Review. 

“ The stanzas quoted] are extremely poostiel, and fall upon the 
ear - echoes of the highest |; i 

work of very considerable promise.’ se ottish Press. 

wd we have read through the voluine, rejoicinz in its pictures of 
island life. We thank the author for his a and hope he 
will soon speak to us again.” —Caledonian Mercur: 

“ We have seldom met a first offering so generally’ praiseworthy.” 
shod Herald. 
very honestly affirm that it possesses many merits of 
no ioe oy fhe 2m Citizen. 


Edinburgh: Scruxrtanp and Knox. 
saat, and Co 


By Joun 


London: Smrxm, Mar- 





Just published, price 6s. 


CCASIONAL SERMONS. By the Rev. R. 
W. NORMAN, Fellow of St. Peter's College, Radley, Berks. 


Oxford : T. and G. Saximprox. London: Warrraxer and Co. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The Pro- 
fe-sorship of Anatomy and Physiology in the Queen's College, 
Belfast, being now vacant, Candidates for t ce ure re- 
mested to forward their Testimonials to the Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle, on or before 30th inst. in order that the same may 
be submitted to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, ist March, 1860. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Photographic 
iety of London is now open Daily, at the Goliery. 5. 5, 1 Mall 
East, also in the Evening from 7 to 10, except on Saturda 











ger art NURSERY, BROMPTON, 
CHATHAM. 


The object of the above Institution is to receive and maintain 
the Infant Children of Soldiers and Sailors during the day, and 
a rR an opportunity to the Mothers to assist in supporting 

mselves. 





Parnon 
HLR.H. THE DUCHESS ‘OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-Parronessns : 


The Duchess of Roxburghe. ) Lady Jones, Crammer: Hall, Fa- 
The Countess of Darnley. en " 
The Dowager Countess of Win- | | Lady Bingham, Heathfield 
chelsea and Nottingham. , Ringwood. 
Lady Stapleton, Mereworth. | Lady Smith, Hyde Park Square. 
Mrs. William Angerstein. 


Comarrrer : 


Mrs. Bradford. Mrs. Lang. 

Mrs. Connelly. | Mrs. Lovell. 

Mrs. Cooke. Mrs. Parke. 

Mrs. Ellis. | Mrs. Newton Phillips. 
Mrs. Easken Mrs. Pope. 

Mrs. Allen Fielding, Mrs. Roney. 

Mrs. Fincham. | Mrs. Sandham. 

Mrs. — Mrs. Schaw. 


Mrs. M. Williams. 
Mrs. Alfred Wright. 


Taeasvrer. 
Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 
Hox. Meo. Orricer. Hon. Secretary. 
IL. Weeks, Esq. Rev. Daniel Cooke. 


Tas Institution was opened in January last; the Committee have 
therefore had abundant opportunity of testing its usefulness : and 
they are now thankful to be able to report to those friends who 
have already contributed to its support, that it has succeeded be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations. 


Sinceits opening, above E:cuty Ixvanrs, of from two months to 
four years of ag> i have a, received into the Nursery, which is 
open daily from halfpast six in the morning until seven o'clock in 
the Ce peg oy sand Sundays excepted. A ee oem three 
assistants the infan Whilst the ve 
been ome ender the notice of the mmittee, provided with 
suitable employment, and thus put in a way of contributing to 
their own support. 
As stated by His Rovat Hicuness rae Doxe or Camuainor, i in 


his ning p ae at the meeting held at bie - _——, (on 
behalf of the Central Association,) February 10:h, 1 


Mrs. C. Green. j 
Mrs. Jenkins. | 


“ The object in view, is not to encourage sloth phan enn not 
to say to the families of Soldiers‘ you have nothing to do, you need 
take no sare of yourselves, you needn’ to your conduct, or to 

the mode ich you are to gain a livelihood ;’ but the object 
wf be to oumenees the honest and hard-working, to obtain em- 
ployment for such as are in a position to work 1 their living, and 
to send the children of the Association to Schoo! 


The improved condition and app - the hildren who 
have been received into the Nursery is most gratifying: with 
additional means, your ery ye hove to extend its usefulness ; 
pan therefore es) t to the generous pepethy of all who 

interested i welfare of our brave Soldiers — yo 
firmly believing py they = Lage | contribute to 
4 of an Institution to benefit their Tnfene Cniidne. 
larger proportion of whom diel in einer than amongst any other 
class, chiefly it is to be feared from the want of proper care and 
nourishment. 








W. SILVER & Co’s OUTFITTING WARE- 

« HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C..OUTFITS for 
India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, 

Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's 
home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of 


the best material and workmanship; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; | 


ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, ‘and colonial 
use, embracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
teaus, &c., suited to all climates. 


Bgoatactory. Silvertown (opposite H. M. Dockyards), Wool- 
wich. 


Tis PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
nid be with articles of Metal " 
invalla hs — o wapout my Town Bier Zak. | 2 
nd others requiring agencies, may apply to 
— COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 








p™ IN NIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. ; For MARCH, Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
vorvaD THE DANE: COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


i 


I 


Ill. ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. Part IX. Conclus‘on. 
IV. ee ILLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S 


Vv. vee HUGO: LA LEGENDE DES SIECLES. 


VI. THE SEASON TICKET. No. XIL—BIG WIGS. 
Conclusion. 
VII. TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 
VIII. RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF MR. TENNYSON’S 
POETRY. By a Courrray Parson. 
IX. A PEEP INTO TANGIER. 
X. ART-UNIONS. 
XL a sa ADVENTURE AT CARRICK-A- 


XII. MY CLUB TABLE, II. 
Dublin: Wa. Rosertsox. London: Hvursr and Buacxerr. 


” 


= Ls had AND TIMES OF ‘EDMUND BURKE. 





(\ HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW for March, (No. XLV.) Contains— 
THE LATE LORD MACAULAY. 
PRACTICAL PREACHING. 
SOCIAL ASPECT OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S ESSAYS. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 
Price One Shilling. 
Bet and Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


pai published, 2s. pe 
av) 2h AL OF THE Pen TICAL 
SOCIETY FOR MARCH 


CONTENTS: 


I. Ma. Davin Cuavwiex (Salford)-ON THE RATE OF 
Ww AGES IN THE COTTON DISTRICTS, 1839-59. 





Il. Ma, Leone Levi-ON THE DISTRIBUTION AND 
PRODUCTIVE ENESS OF XES, A HE 
aa AMELIORATIONS OF THE RE- 


Ii. ms Af id —ON THE BRITISH TRADE WITH 


IV. Mr. Newmarcu—ON THE TRADE al THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE YEAR 1 
Vv. MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY RETURNS, 


London: Jon~ W. Parxer and Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 








HE ECLECTIC: a Monthly Review and 
Miscellany, price lz. 6d. Contents of March Number :— 
I. ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. By Cuarzes Dar- 
WIN, 2 
Ti. THE FIRST ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
NORTH-WEST. 
Ill. THOMAS BECKETT. 
Iv. LAST YEAR'S CARNIVAL IN ROME, 
Vv. PAGES FROM MY DIARY. By Farorixa Barer. 
VI. THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 
Vil. MACAULAY. 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 


London : Jopp & Grass, New Bridge Street and Gray's Inn Road. 


TO THE 


THE FLOWER-PAINTER'S — BY G. W. THORN- 
BUR 





dpa ART-JOURN AL FOR MARCH 
(price 2s. 6:7.) ——— Engravings from Matsys’ Picture of 
“The Misers,” Tsch y's“ The Cow-Doctor,” both in the 


Royal Collection: and — *Raffaelle” 8 celebrated Picture of * The 
Madonna di San Sisto,” in the Reyal Gallery at Dresden. 
ame literary contributions to this Numbef are :— 
mbardy, and its Capital. 
The Plowcr-Painter s Death, by G. Walter Thornbury. 
Art-Decoration a Suitable Employment for Women. 
Rome, and her Works of Art. By J. Dafforne. /ilustrated. 
The British Institution. The Society of Female Artists. 
The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea. Vituetrosted. 
The een Guide oe paibway )in South Wales. Part ITI. 
Mr. and Mrs. 8.C. llustrated, 
The Great Bx Exhibition of ies, LX +» &C. 
Vierve and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


On the Ist of March, 1860, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Second Series, No. 9. Containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTIC AL SOCIETY. 
Coucesrs s-Pharseecesticn) Responsibilitics and Rewards— 
nm Science of the University of London—Bill to Amend 
= Taye relating to’ the Unlawful "Administration of Poison— 





: ce oO 
Arsenic and Antimony in Grey Powder—Live Chemists’ As- 
sociation—The Desertation, hae gy fou, and Preperel n 
ria Canadensis—Arsenie in Pyrites and Artificial Man- 
ures — Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation and A 
plications in the Arts—The Soap Bark of South America On 
Water Glass—A Bill for Preven ng the Adulteration of Articles 
of Food and Drink, &c. 
Volume XVIII. may be had in wae, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Jonn Cavacattt, New Burlington Street 
Macracnnan and Srewarr, a : and Fannin and Co., 


EOLOGIC AL SURVEY OF THE UNITED 
ok INGDOM—EDWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to 





at he has been jinted AGENT for 
tne. “PUBLICATIONS of the ea ee a the SALE ot 
=e E UNIT = KINGDOM. He will y to forward, upon 
ication, a de List of all the) Maps and Books, 


led 
pu lished to the present time. 
London : Eowaan Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
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THE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRISTMAS 
STORY. By the Rev. Hexay inediann: wh A., F.R.S.,F.S,A. 
Edinburgh: Brack and Co 


“ This is a charming little story, of which the ground work is the 
picture of a curate’s Christmas, the troubles of a poor si Ps »le-hearted 
married curate, the Rev. Samuel Tuquall, who works for an absent 
rector, are defined with manifest truth and with a sense of hearty 
—_— pathy. Poverty, nakediy represented, does not lessen the 

ignity of the good man, who, during one Christmas week, is 
plunged into despair by a dismissal, but of course made, at the end 
of it, as “dog ch perous as it befits the hero of a Christmas 
tale to Th alte ee well for the labouress io be church if Pro- 
fessor Chvistmas had the making of their Christmases, This little 

volume has an earnest meaning of its own. tt t has been written 
with a full knowledge of the various phases of clerical life that it 
paints, and it will win for itselfa very cordial reception from the 
public.” Examiner, Dec. 24th. 

“Success has attended the attempt to blend moral teaching with 
amusing readtag.”—Jllustrated London News. 

“ The Christmas book of Mr. Christmas, though the theme is old, 
has a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its charities of feeling, 
and in its crisp and brisk literary style.” — Athenaeum. 

* The sibillating title of this overwhelming irruption of ‘ Christ- 
mas’ is significant of the hiss with which the book will be perused 
Some writers have the untoward accomplishment of spoiling what 
they pilfer, and of obliterating the beauties of - original they ap- 

propriate, but cannot comprehend. Some years agoa German tale 
Of a village pastor's sufferings _ translated with much popularity, 
and we have it now cooked up by the Rev. Professor, with a careful 
dilution of every noble thought, ele sentiment, or strikir¢ 
observation. Like a delicate fabric submitted to an awkwar¢ 
laundress, the brilliant colours of the original are washed out, and 
substituted by the soap and froth characteristic of the penny-a- 
liner. The audacity of the plagiarism excites our ement, the 
debility of the style, our pity, and the turpitude of the literary lar- 
eeny is exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 
latter circumstance, however, thouch it deteriorates the model story, 
renders the work of the critic easy, since in the heterogeneous medley, 
whatever remains of noble and elevated sentiment belongs, of 
course, to the spirit of the original, while what is mean, flashy, and 
puerile, is evidently the copyist’s own."’—Court Circular. (This 
print must not be confounded with the Court Journal. 

It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state-that no such book 
exists, either in the German or in any translation, as that which the 
reviewer describes. The assertion is without any foundation, save 
in his own invention. 

“We are glad to be able to say that Mr. Christmas practises what 
he preaches.” — Critic. 

“ This is a little volume, bet ie with interest. oF has — 
been our lot to peruse a many Pe t has so completely absorbed o 
deepest sympathy. It is so full ot the most touching tneddente, told 
by a master pen, that we earnestly recommend its perusal to our 
friends, especially to our young friends, whose tenderest emotions it 
is sure to call forth in such a manner as tomake them happier and 
better.” — Civil Service Gazette. 

“Had this volume reached us earlier, we should have spoken of 
its merits at the time when they were most intended to made 
known ; but even though that time is yomed, we cannot refrain 
from giving it the meed of praise which it deserves—both for its 
object and the manner in which that object has been carried out.”"— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“ The tale is life-like, charming, and full of a cheerful philo- 
peg The style, though simple, is scholarly, and it is easy to 
see through the quiet humour with which it is overlaid, that in 
many instances there was = want of power to apply the lash to 
certain human where nothing has been 
—— beyond raising 2 fearty laugh.” — Naval and Military 
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This day is published, price 2s. 12mo. cloth, 


HE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY Simpli- 
fied and Ex prnet, with PR. aw GEOMETRY and 
aSUPPLEMENT. By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


Wirtiams and Amul 14, Henrietta ae t, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 2s, 12mo. cloth, 
] EUTSCHES THEATER. Modern Ger- 


man Plays for Sehecls, I. Eigensinn (Obstinacy), Dichter 
und Page (the Poet a e Page), with idiomatic notes and com- 
plete vi pb we eg by Dr. 7 Buchheim. 
Wiriiusms and Norcarr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





HE PAPER DUTY CONSIDERED in 
reference to its Action on the Literature and Trade of Great 
Britain; showing that its Abolition on the terms now pro) in 
Parliament — be prejudicial to both. By Hewrry G. Boux. 
vo. sewer 6c 


Hexny G. Boar, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





“Third Edition, with Plates, just published, price 2s. 6d. by post. 
HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
With Remarks ¢ on the Prevention of Deafness. By Wittiam 


Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Taepeneaty for Diseases 
of the Ear. 


Also, On RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and_NFURALGIC 
HEADACHE, in connexion with Deafness and Noises in the Ear. 


ice ls. 
London: Hexry Rensuaw, 358, Strand. 





W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS. 
Price 1s., just published. 
MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 
INFANTS. 
UEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 3s. 6d. 

Sry BY A SONG-WRITER. 
K Honwrep. 33s. 6d. 
Caapman & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 


First 


London : 


TH A T W ILL “THIS COST TO PRINT 2 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, jeatie 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. media: 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE. LO INDON. R.B. isenabled to exe- 
cute every description of PRINTING on very edvaatageous terms, 
his office being furnished with a large and choi ent < 
TYPES .STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC. ale 
other PRESSES, and every modern 3 ree ye mt in the Printing 
Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF TYP Sand information for au- 
thors sent, on application, by 
Ricaarv Barrer, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
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Ee OF THE CLERGY CORPORA- 
; TION. 


4, ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


+ Committee of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation beg the 
-areful attention of their Friends and Sul ers to the fol- 
stements and Correspondence with reference to cer- 

larzes as to the management of the affairs of the Corpo- 
ration, which have beep, as they submit, most unjustly made 
against them. 














Tree Rient Hononarrte anv Rient Reverenp rar Lonp Bisnop 
or Lonpon having, in December last, forwarded to the Committee 
of this Corporation a letter received by his Lordship from a Mrs. 
Batchellor, of Wells, Somerset, containing statements calculated 
to lead to most erroneous impressions as to the management and 
ress of Corporation ; and the Coremittee knowing that 
similar mistatements were forwarded to the Right Hon. Lord 
Lyttelton in the year i858 ; and having also good reason to believe 
that, for some years past, many of the Subscribers have beer cir- 
cularised by the same lady in a manner tending greatly to injure 
the Charity $ and also believing that the public reference in the 
Times, of the 2ist of January last, to the a sustained by the 
Corporation in the year 1854 ; and the remarks by a Correspondent 
(“S8. G. O.”") in that paper on the general management, were 
prompted by similar misrepresentations, the Committee consider it 
necessary to put the Subscribers and the Public in possession of the 
following facts. 

Upon Lord Lyttelton’s communicating to the Committee in 1958 
the statement which had been made to him, a Special Sub-Com- 
mittee of ix tigation was formed, who, after a most careful ex- 
amination, prepared a Report and comparative Analysis of the ex- 
penditure of this Corporation, with that of some of the leading 
Charities in London, the result of which was stated in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“ With a view, however, to ascertain whether the working ex- 
penses of this Corporation were greater than those of other Socie- 
ties of a similar character, the Sub-Committee have obtained the 
published Reports in various years of several Societies ; and on 




















comparing the working expenses of those Societies with those of | 
this Corporation, the Sub-Committee have found that so far from | 


this Corporation being open to the charge now made, the compari- 


son tells in the opinion of the Sub-Committee greatly in favour of | 


this Corporation; and they cannot but congratulate the Corpora- 
tion on the result, which shows that, as compared with other So- 
cieties of a much longer standing, this Corporation is ecenducted 
actually at quite as cheap, and, in some instances—considering the 
relative ages of the Societies—at a cheaper rate than those with 
which it has been compared.” 


Upon such Report of the Sub-Committee, together with the books, 
accounts, documents, and other data on which that Report was 
founded, being submitted to Lord Lyttelton, he was pleased to 
express his entire satisfaction with the proceedings of the Co: - 
tion ; and stated his intention, if again addressed on the subject by 
Mrs. Batchelior, to refer her to such Report as a sufficient answer 
to her statements. y - 

The Committee have also the gratification to state that the Lord 
Bishop of London received a Deputation appointed to wait on him 
with reference to this matter; and after hearing their expiana- 
tions and refutation of the statements contained in Mrs. Batchel- 
lor’s letter to his Lordship, he likewise was pleased to express his 





} »mount received from the F 


confidence in the management and progress of the Corporation,and | 


to say that he would, in accordance with his previousiy expres 
inte.:tion, preach the Anniversary Sermon on Sunday the 18th of 
March, at Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square. 

The following are the remarks which appeared in a letter froma 
correspondent, (“S. G. O."), in the Vimes of the 2ist of January 
last. After taking certain objections to the baiance-sheet of the 
Trinitarian Bible Society for 1859, he proceeds to say :— 

“The ‘ Friend of the Clergy Corporation” was founded in 1850; 
it gives pensions, not less than 30/. or more than 40/. to the widows 
and orphan unmarried daughters of Clergymen of the Established 

hureh ; it helps necessitous Clergy. The programme of its 
Patrons, Committee, Officers, &c., occupies nearly four pages ; it is 
hardly possible t» conceive a more imposing array, the type’ 
worthy of the names. With such a staff, and such* rules’ as the 
report affords,I siiould have expected (it is in its tenth year) this 
Corporation to be very sound in wind and limb. Alas! I look 
over an abstract from its Reports, and I soon find it has been sub- 
ject to the same disease which weakens so many a Corporation. 
In 1855 there is the‘ mark of the beast’—the vaccination scar to 
which so many Societies expose themselves, I conclude, to keep off 
some other evil. * Deficiency by the late Secretary, 45521. 11s. 71. 

In this same year the Festival cost—i. ¢. is charged—1971. 17s. 6d. : 
in 1856, Festival, 291/. 17s. 10d. 

“ In the Keport for this yee or rather 1859, the donations and 
subscriptions are 33837. 8s. 6d. The expenses are 1081/. 7s. 2d.! And 
this is in the teeth of the fact that the income is on the decrease. 
It is all very well to plead the success of * Festivais;’ I doubt 
whether they can be depended upon ; certainly, because by this 
taverr pressure you can now and then raise, with a Duke in the 
chair, 300/,, it is no reason why such an immoderate percentage of 
the receipts should goin management. In the year 1854 there was 
an extra item—quite a curiosity—literally a * fast’ instead of a 
feast. ‘By postponement of meeting by reason of public fast,’ 
1301. 8s. id. I may, perhaps, by the way, here excused for 
noticing an item in the Church Missionary Report for this year. 
Incidental expenses—charges at Exeter Hall, on occasion of the 
fifty-ninth Anniversary and sundries, 374/.7s.8d.! Between this 
cost for an Anniversary, and thut of the Friend of the Clergy for 
not having a Festivai, 1 own I am in a fix for any possible or pro- 
bable explanation. I should have conceived that the dinner not 
eaten might have cost less. can’t conceive how the * Anniver- 
sary’ cost 374l. 7s. 8d., unless, professedly not an eating affair, a 
good deal was eaten. 

“ To return to the ‘ Friend ofthe Clergy.’ It has four ‘ General 
Auditors,’ three Special Auditors, wuose duty it is to audit the ac- 
counts under ‘ the special object’ of the Corporation. Of the four, 
three are members of the * Committee,’ the other is a‘ Trustee; ' of 
the * specials,’ one is a Physician, being also on the Committee, the 
second is ulsoon the Committee, the third is the ‘Solicitor ’ to the 
Corporation, who certainly has work found him, for in 13853 he was 
paid 126/. 14s. 2d., the next year 197/. 2s. 4d., in 1855 a high re, 





ditto, 1857: this year a modest 10/. 10s. 3¢. Itis true there isa Pro- | 
fessional Auditor and Accountant; but, although his name is | 


attached beneath those of two ‘General Auditors’ to the balauce- 
sheet, [do not see any payment charged on his account before or 
since the years 1856-57, when there is presumptive evidence that he 
was employed to‘ right’ the Corporation on the discovery of the 
deficiency * by the late Secretary. 

“Tam happy to say eighty-eight ladies do receive pensions. I 
am told on good authority that there are as many as one hundred 
and twenty-eight trying to obtain the ‘ aid,’ of whom at least one 
has tried for the twentieth time. I will only add my belief that 
this excellent charity needs a far more vigilant attention to its 
management, less waste in expenses of its funds, and a more satis- 
factory audit of its accounts. It clearly might do more good at 
less cost.” 

, Having made this attack upon the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion, 8. G. O. then concludes with strictures upon the Report ofthe 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

n a leading article of the Zimes of the same date it was also 
observed :— 

** There are those, we have no doubt, who can explain satisfac- 
torily how the‘ postponement" of ‘an Anniversary meeting’ isan 
expense to the Friend of the Clergy Corporation of 138/.; and the 
celebration of an Anniversary meeting costs the Church Mis- 
sionary Society 3741.; who are able to prove that the Solicitor to 
the first-named Corporation is a proper and suitable member of its 
special ” board of auditors;* who can account for the expenses, &e., 
of the Trinitarian Bible Society, and who ean see in the annual 











10,006. which the British and Foreign Bible Society spends in the 
one article of salaries, only a proof of the economy and wisdom of 
that body. But, though explanations may be plausible and in- 
genious, it is certainly awkward to have so much to explain, and 
to have allowed unfavourable appearances to grow to such a 
heigh:t.” 

On the 23rd of January the Committee forwarded the following 
reply to the editor of the 7imes. It has not been allowed to appear 
in that paper. Other and leading portions of the press have, how- 
ever, inserted it. It is as follows:— 


“ To the Editor of the Times. 

“Stn,—In reply to the remarks made by your correspondent ‘S. 
G. O.’ on the 2ist inst. on the financial management of the Friend 
of the Clergy C 
observations. ‘The Corporation was founded by Mr. Aldrich in 
December, 18:9. igi 
founder, was made Secretary and one of the Trustees. From the 
implicit confidence placed ty the then Committee in him, he was 
enabled to cefraud the Corporation to a very considerable amount. 
He absconded. Immediate steps were taken to apprehend him, but 
he escaped from the country. The Right Hon. Lord St. Lec 
and Lord Lyttelton made a searching investigation into the $ 
of the Corporation, and, acting under the valuable advice of the 
former nobieman, the Committee adopted the plan of manage- 
ment suggested by him, which has since been strictly followed. 

“A Finance Committee meet monthly, who audit and check 
every item of receipt and expenditure made during the month. At 
the end of the year, the whole of the accounts are strictly examined 
by a paid Professional Auditor, who first goes through every item 
by himself, and subsequently scrutinises them together with the 
unpaid Auditors, who may or may not be members of the Cor- 
poration. The Secretary gives security for 1000/.; the Collector 
for 1001. Every cheque is signed by the Chairm of the Com- 
mittee, one of the Honorary Secretaries, the Solicitor, and the 
paid Secretary. These are some of the means by which the 
Committee have endeavoured to secure the interests of the Corpora- 
tion. 

“A reference to the balance sheets since 1856-7, will show that 
they have been prepared and signed by the paid Pr fe: 1 Au- 
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orporation, the Committee beg to offer the following | 


Under the original constitution, he, as the | 


| 
| 


Is. sewed ; or 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By Evwarp Faarn, F.S,A., with the Portraits of the 70 Monarchs 
and Chronological Table, same price and approved style as the fol- 
lowing Histories. 

canes Gisctins 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF ROME, 

ith Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index and 
Questions at end of each chapter. y Evwarp Fane, F.S.A., 
A as of many popular School Books. Price 1s. sewed; or Is. 6d. 
c.vth. 









Nearly Ready. 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF GREECE; 


by Eowaap Fanr, F.S.A., with Map, Chronological Table, Index 


; and Questions for Examination at end of each chapter. 1s. sewed 


or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
by Miss Conner and Eowarp Fanr,F.S.A. With two Maps: — 
Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and Wandering of the 
Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With 
Quest E tion, and Ch logical Table, as Rome 
Is. and Is. 62. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND; by Miss Conner. With Map, new and improved 


edition, with Questions at end of each chapter for Examination. 
ls. sewed; or 1s, 6d. cloth. 








CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 


Thirteen in Series, commencing at the Earliest Period, and 
continued down to the Present ‘Time. In addition to their general 
t ic 





ditor. His payment has, perhaps unwisely, been inciuded under 
the item of office expenses. The Committee have, in fact, since 
the discovery of the losses in 1855, adopted those checks upon ex- 
travagant expenditure and defaication which have been advocated 
by several of your correspondents. 

“ With respect to the items alluded to by ‘8S. G.0O.', the Com- 
mittee beg to state that, owing to the manner in which the accounts 
were kept by Mr. Aldrich, they are unable to show the actual 

ival charged in = be 178. 6. 

he Festival in 1856, which cost 291/. 173. 10d., produced a return, 

by 7102. 2s. 6d., leaving a balance in favour of the Corporation of 
4182. 4s. Sd. : 

“ The proportion of the expenses of management to the income 
received in 1859. in order to be fairly stuted, requires that the sum 
c . 188.97. received from sermons, and of 289/. 7s. from the 
Festival, should be added to the amount of subscriptions and do- 
nations of 3383/. &s. 6d. mentioned by ‘8. G. O.’: thus making an 
income derived from voluntary contributions of 4253/. its. 3d., 
against an expenditure of 10s1/. 7s. 2d. The working of the Cor- 
poration cost therefore about 25 percent. of such income, This, 
which is found by most Charitable Societies, so tar as their income 
is derived from voluntary contributi_ns, to be the actual expendi- 
ture necessary to secure the support of the benevolent public, has 
caused the Committee considerable anxiety. So far, however, 
trom the income of the Corporation being, as stated by ‘S. G. O.’, 
on the decrease, the Committee have the gratification to state 
that since the year1857 it has been steadily on the increase. 


“ There is a considerable doubt in the minds of many persons as 
to the advisability of publie dinners for Charities. Whilst, how- 
ever, they are found not only to add to the income, but also to 
secure the services of some of the most eminent noblemen and states- 
men in the country, the Committee feel that if they were to dis- 
continue them an injury would be inflicted on the weltare of the 
Corporaticn. They have to regard not only the income derivable 
from a public dinner, but the acknowledged benefit received by the 
publicity thereby secured. 


“ The expenditure of 130/. 8s. 4d., for the postponement of the 
Festival in 1854, referred to by ‘8. G. O.,’ arose from the fact of the 
day for which it had been fixed, beiug appointed as a day of public 
humiliation, after all the expenses of printing and advertising, &e., 
had been incurred. This rendered fresh advertisements, postages, 
printing, xc., necessary. In point of fact, the whole work had to be 
done over again. 

“ The Solicitor’s bills of 1853 and 1854 were increased by the abso- 
lutely necessary expenses of obtaining a charter of incorporation, 
the fees tothe Home Office and Attorney-General alone amount- 
ing to 1172. 17s. 6d. The Solicitor's bills for the years 1855, 1856, and 
1857, amount altogether to only 90/. 5s. 6d., and are composed 
chiefly of charges incurred in consequence of the bankruptcy of 
Sir John Dean Paul, one of the original Trustees; the appointment 
of new Trustees, and other unavoidable business. 


“ The Special Fund relates only to pecuniary assistance rendered 
to poor clergymen and their families. This is the only portion of 
the accounts whieh has ever audited by the Solicitor. The 
Auditors of the Special Fund have nothing whatever to do with 
the general account end expenditure of the Corporation, and, 
consequently, the Solicitor, as one of such Auditors, can never 


audit any account whatever in which he has any personal inter- 
st. 








“The Committee desire to thank ‘8. G. O.’ for the acknowledg- 
ment of his belief that the Friend of the Clergy Corporation is * an 
excellent Charity.’ They have only one desire—to do the most 
good they can, at the least possible cost ; and they will be happy 
to receive any suggestions from ‘S. G. O.’ whereby the expenditure 
of the Corporation may be diminished without joss to its funds. 

“They also take this opportunity of stating that the books of 
the Corporation are at all times open to the inspection of any 
member, and that the Secretary is directed to give every informa- 
tion with reference to the working and principles of management. 

“Tn conelusion, the Committee may state their great regret that 
‘8. G. O.' did not take adequate means to obtain full and complete 
information—whieh he does not appear to have done—previously 
to his making the charges contained in his letter. 


“ Signed, by order of the Committee, 
“J.C. COLQUHOUN, Chairman of the day, 
“J. E. COX, M.A. } Hon. 
“JN. GOREN, M.A., § Secretaries. 
“4, St, Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
* Jan. 23, 1860.” 

The Committee beg to offer to all Subscribers every facility for 
investigating the management and accounts of the Society. They 
earnestiy hope that no ex-parte statements will be permitted to in- 
jure a Corporation which now affords relief to ninety.two pen- 





r ess as records of public National Events, they are inter- 

spersed with faithful Descriptions of the Manners, the Domestic 

oe. and Condition of the People, in different epochs of their 
istory. 


** Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinet, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the ‘Histories of France, Spai 
Portugal, England aud Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Po- 
land and Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; they 
are really of great worth, and might be read with advantage by 
multitudes of parents as well hildren: the | is so simple 
that children must comprehend it, but withal,so free trom childish 
insipidity, that an aduit may read with pleasure.” —A theaeum. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES, as. 6d, bound. 50th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Tabie, and Index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE. After 
the same approved style as her “Rome.” With Questions. 3s. 
Map and Chronological Table, and Index. 15th Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from 
Accepted English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightley, Macpherson, Smith, &e. With Questions, 3s. 6d. Map 
of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index. 17th Thousand. 

“ This is a truly faithful and useful work well adapted for youth, 
whether at school or at home. The latest and best autiorities have 
mn Ited, and the sub e discoveries and comments 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.” 
erald. 








CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 


bound, Ih Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. With Questions, 2s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


2s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index: 12th 
Thousand. With Questions, 33. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 19th Thon- 
sand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


“These meritorious works are written in a very easy and agreeable 






| Style, perfectly adapted to the capacities of the young persons for 


whom they are intended.” —7imes, 


a a 


NEWMAN (W.) COMPANION TO ALL 
GRAMMARS for the Use ofevery Child. Royal !8mo. Is. Fully 
Illustrated, entitled * Rouxnn Games and Exercises of Grammar,” 
and fully proves that the Elements of Grammar can be made very 
amusing. 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements 


of Grammar cuuiejnnt and made a pleasant Pastime. By Miss 
Conan pas tion im proved, with Illustrations, ls., sewed; or 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE ONES ; a new Home First Book or Primer, em- 
bellished with a Picture on every page, from designs by Harvey 





| and others. 1s. boards. 


A POETICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
written more especially to assist the memory in the dates and 
length of reigns of our Sovereigns since the Conquest, Illustrated 
with Portraits of all the Kings of England. 18mo. price 1s. sewed. 


DEAN’S SIXPENNY COLOURED 


PICTURE ALPHABETS, and First Books for Children, about 


sioners. These ladies are almost entirely dependent on it for their [| 


maintenance. The same generous support hitherto given, if con- 
tinued, will not only secure the income of these pensioners, but 
enable the Society to add extensively to their number, 

A.J. RAM, M.A., Chairman of the Committee. 


A.) Hon. 





: E Secretaries. 
G. M. BOYES, Professional Auditor and Accountant. 
H. BRAMALL, Secretary. 
January 20th, 1860, 


50 sorts. Imperial 8vo. For list, see their Trade Catalogue, 


page 18. 
DEAN’S SHILLING COLOURED CLOTH 


UNTEARABLE BOOK, and First Books for Children. Drax 
and Son publish about 78 sorts. 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
IN GEOGRAPHY; by Miss Sancrant. A Companion to“ Miss 
Corner’s Piay Grammar.” is. sewed ; or 1s. 62. cloth, 

“ We are not acquainted with any elementary book of the sort 
so lucid and so judiciously Adapted to infantile capacity.” — 
Evangelical Magaz 








A List of Deas axv Sox's Educational Publications post free 
upon application, 





London: Dean & Soy, 11, Ludgate Hill, Printers, 
Beok and Print Publishers. 
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New Epitiox, 1x E1icgHreen Five SarunxeG 
Monracy Parts. 





Now Ready, Part I. 8vo. with three exquisite | 
Portraits, 5s. | 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Now First Chronologically arranged, and Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


“No other nation can boast of a record, political, 
social and literary, so ample and continuous, in 
which the history of an age is written from day to 
day with newspaper freshness from the very best 
sources of information, and with matchless vivacity 
and wit. We are glad to see that Mr. Bentley has 
commenced to issue the work in cheap monthly parts, 
an arrangement which can scarcely fail to be as 
profitable to him as it must be acceptable to the 
public.”—Manchester Review. 


London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


New Votvume or “Bentiey’s STANDARD 
NoveEts.” 


Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, and in cloth 4s. 


THE THREE CLERKS. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
AUTHOR OF “ BARCHESTER TOWERS.” 
Forming Vol. II. of “Bentley's Standard Novels.” 


“ There are scenes from family life, more true, more 
pathetic, and more skilfully sustained than any that 
can be found except in the writings of fainous 
novelists.”"— Saturday Review. 


London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





IN TWELVE SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS. 
This Day, Part I. (complete in Twelve), One Shilling, 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages 
of Christianity. 
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‘LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1860. 


REVIEWS. 


— 


Memayrs, Letters, and Speeches of Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Se. Edited by William Dougal Christie, 
Esq. (Murray, 1859.) 

Tue historical student, in our day, is, we 

think, entitled to a fair share of pity. The 

old saying, “ we live and learn,” is especially 
true in his case. At first sight, this constant 
accumulation of his stores of knowledge seems 
enviable, A second glance, however, dispels 


life will suffice to prove our words. He com- 
menced his career as a violent royalist ; and, | 
as such, was made governor of Weymouth for 


| the King. Owing to an undignified squabble 
| with Prince Maurice, he was superseded ; and 
| immediately went over to the Parliament. Nor 
| was he a passive opponent. Ie soon made the 


the pleasing illusion; and we find that his | 


case 1s hard indeed. For the accession consists 
not so much of facts, but of theories. And 
before he can master the last theory, he has to 
clear his mind of much perilous stuff, left there 
from the gleanings of his previous authority. 
Between the sages he gets bewildered. The 
historic doctors are for ever disagreeing—and 
how is he to decide? The truth of our re- 
marks will be admitted by every reader. For 
every reader is more or less.a victim to the 
restless desire of recent historians and bio- 
graphers to review public opinicn on their 
heroes. Facts are ferreted out indefatigably, 
and twisted into conformity with preconceived 
notions. In this way, we often find ourselves 
quite at sea in our estimate of public charac- 
ters. Our old favourites, it seems, are un- 
worthy our regard ; and we, in our ignorance, 
have too often scorned the salt of the earth. 
Vindications and attacks crowd the press. 
Now it is Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Froude asking 
us to reverse our opinions on Frederick the 
Great and Henry the VIIIth—and now it is Mr. 
Christie putting in a plea for his hero; and 
begging us to consider the first Lord Shaftes- 
bury an honest and a worthy man! 

Though we did not expect such a laudation, 


weight of his talent and influence felt in Dor- 
setshire. Eminently versatile, he tried his 
hand at warfare; and reduced a great part of 
that county into disloyalty. His great success 
was the taking of Wareham. But, despite 
the warmth of his professions, his party dis- 
trusted him. Throughout the season of Crom- 
well’s prosperity, Shaftesbury was high in 
office. He declared for concessions to the 
Dissenters, and was a violent Protestant. Just 
before the Restoration he vowed that he would 
shield the Regicides from harm. All this 
time he was plotting with Monk to bring in 
Prince Charles. No sooner was the Restora- 
tion accomplished, than he sat in judgment on 
and condemned the Regicides to death. Nor 
did his baseness stop here: he was syste- , 


matically base. In opposition he “ violated | 


| in order to exalt t 
| appears as the chief author of the Declaration 











we are not surprised that Shaftesbury should | 


have found another biographer. Fifteen me- 
moirs of him have not deterred Mr. Christie 
from entering the field. The present work 
was planned, he tells us, eighteen years ago. 


duties as Envoy at Brazil, &c., from prosecut- 
ing his task, he has assiduously gathered every 
serap of evidence, which, he thinks, makes for 
Shaftesbury ; quite forgetting Lord Macau- 
lay’s express dschaintion that “the charges 


dated by any arguments which human wit can 
devise, or by any information which may be 
found in old trunks and escritoires.”’ ‘ 
Mr. Christie has ransacked many “old 
trunks and eseritoires” in his search after 


favourable evidence; but, as we think, with | 


little success. Shaftesbury was such an open, 


that it is surprising to find any one endeayour- 
ing to whitewash him. The labour is thrown 


of Wycherley or Congreve, and placed in po- 
litical situations; with the understanding that 
he is to pursue place and power in the same 
way that he was wont to win favour from the 
fair, and bring into his new sphere all the 


| Mr. Christie, accordingly, is wroth with them. 


. . | They mostly come in fora share of his anger. 
against him rest on evidence not to be invali- | 


| 


} 
} 


every principle of justice to destroy the | 
Catholics ;” while in office, he “violated the 
at fundamental principle of the Constitution | 
he Catholics ;” in office he | 


of Indulgence; out of office, he did his ut- 


whom the Declaration of Indulgence was in- | 
tended to give illegal relief.” Even now the 
measure of Shaftesbury’s iniquity is not full, 
Asa leading member of the infamous Cabal, 
he executes the alliance with France against 
Holland—which he had previously done his 
best to frustrate. Asa statesman he was ut- 
terly unprincipled. Try him as you will, and 
how you will—even by the low standard of 
his times—and he will be found wanting. 
The times were bad; and he was worthy of 
them. 


| damaging stories about Shaftesbury 
| « Examen.” 
| most to exasperate the mob against those “ to | 





Our sketch is, we are aware, hasty and in- | 


complete. We might have increased the cata- 


logue of Shaftesbury’s intidelities ; but we have | 
| said enough toserve our purpose. Our readers | 

will be able to judge of his character. And, | 
: | moreover, they will appreciate Mr. Christie’s | 
Since which time, though prevented by his | intrepidity in coming forward as his champion. | 
Of the fifteen previous biographers whose | 
works our author cites, nearly all comment | 


severely on the profligate whom they describe. 


The principal of them, Martyn, whose “ Life” 
is generally quoted as an authority, is very 
severely dealt with. The fact is, Martyn 
wrote under orders; and though doubtless 


anxious to please his patron, he could make | 
| but little of Shaftesbury. Independently of | 
his unsayoury theme, he does not appear to | 


-eheneeee | have possessed many of the qualifications of a | 
unblushing sinner—such an avowed profligate, | 


good biographer, a rara aris at all times. He 
was the friend of Dr. Birch, described by our 


author as a “well known literary and historical 
a > ‘ rd o ' . 
away. Conceive a hero taken from the stage | 


| whom Dr. Johnson declared to be “a dead 


| hand at a life.” 


petty arts and the systematic falsehood which | 


disgraced his former calling of a Blood—and 
you then have a slight notion of Shaftesbury. 
But even this ideal falls short of the living 


This biographical deadness 
seems to have been common to the friends. 
Martyn’s Life, despite the resuscitating influ- 
ence of a new edition by Mr. George Wingrove 
Cooke, is as waste paper to all save antiquaries ; 
as faded from the public mind as its author's | 


| tragedy of Timoleon, 


man. His nameis synonymous with baseness. | 


Lothario, with hand on his heart, professing 
eternal constancy, is not more the perfection of 
hypocrisy than he. 


A rapid glance at the principal events of his | 


Mr. Christie is severe on Martyn. Of Mr. 
Cooke’s editorial labours he pleasantly says 


| that they “attracted attention to the subject, 


| 


and made the want of a good biogra hy more 


laring.” But it is on Lord Campbe that he 
Sater most blame and most trouble, For 


| 
| 


he is not only sarcastic but laborious. No 


fewer than thirty pages are devoted to “ex- 
amining” his lordship’s statements. This 
examination is very dry and tedious; we have 
waded through it; we can therefore honestly 
advise our readers to skip it. Despite his 
advocate’s diligence and ingennity we cannot 
help feeling that Lord Campbell has proved 
his case against Shaftesbury. Indeed, when 
such authorities as Hallam and Macaulay pro- 
nounce against a man, as they do most em- 
phatically against Shaftesbury, it would require 
a vast amount of special pleading to shake our 
confidence in their judgment. 

Nor is it with recent critics alone that Mr. 
Christie has tocontend. The vices of Shaftes- 
bury infested his private as well as his public 
life, and formed a rich fund for the poets to 
draw on. Dryden has described his backslid- 
ings in some of his finest verses. Butler sati- 
rises him without mercy. In Dryden he 
figures as Ahithophel. The author of “Hudi- 
bras” hitches his audacious versatility into his 
— couplets. Otway introduced him on 
the stage as Antonio in Venice Preserved. Mr. 
Christie is silent about Dryden and Butler; 


| but he does his best to bring Otway into con- 


tempt. He also endeavours to invalidate the 
testimony of Roger North, who tells some 
in his 
But he does not allude to 
Evelyn’s testimony against him; and touches 
lightly on Pepys’s complaints for false impri- 
sonment, on account of his being a servant of 
the Duke of York. We can hardly wonder at 
this. It is no easy matter to break down such 
a weight of evidence as these witnesses together 
produce. After all his arguing we nie boxe 
to say that we think Charles IJ. was right 
when he said, “Shaftesbury, you are the most 
profligate man in my dominions.” At the 
same. time we greatly commend the answer, 
“ Of a subject, sir, I believe I am.” 

We now gladly turn from these tiresome 
controversies to the other portions of the book. 
They consist of a fragment of autobiography 
(1621—1639) ; an autobiographical sketch and 
diary (1621—1650) ; besides some letters and 
speeches, suppressed passages of Lordlens’ 
Memoirs, &c., all more or less interesting. 
The volume is, indeed, both curious and valu- 
able. Mr. Christie had pu writing a 
complete and final life of Shaftesbury ; but his 
duties prevented his carrying his cherished 
project into execution. THe has therefore con- 
tented himself, for the present at least, with 

ublishing a portion of the materials he has 
em collecting for the last eighteen years, 
which treat of Shaftesbury’s history to the 
Restoration. Of these the Diary is, perhaps, 
the most valuable; there being but little 
reliable information respecting Shaftesbury 
during the greater portion of the time in whic 
it was kept. Most of the entries are short, as 
if noted in a hurry. Some of them, however, 


| are suggestive, as, for instance, the one for 
| the 30th January, 1649, the day of Charles the 
inquirer,” but better known as the Tom Birch | 


First's execution. On that day we read, “I 
went to Bagsholt.” As the editor remarks, 
“ strange that even this great event elicits no 
mention in this diary!” 

Shaftesbury does his best at the outset of 
his biography to vindicate himself from what 
he is pleased to term the “ villanous slanders” 
of his adversaries. After this exordium, 
which is vehement and angry, the entries are 
gossiping and frequently pleasant. We are 
bound to say that we find in them no traces of 
the libertine of whom such sad stories were 
told by his contemporaries. They mostly re- 
cord his journeys, his ailments, and certain 
pecuniary transactions which he was never 
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long without. The longest entry in the Diary 
is the one in which he feelingly records the 
death of his first. wife, and dwells on the re- 
membrance of her “ most noble and bountiful 
mind.” This “sweet, affectionate, and obser- 
vant wife” was a daughter of the Lord 
Keeper Coventry. The story of their difficult 
courtship is duly recorded at an earlier page. 
But the best bit in the whole series is the in- 
imitable sketch of “ Mr. Hastings, of Wood- 
land ;’ which we cannot refrain from giving | 
our readers, though it has been quoted in the | 
Connoisseur : 





“Mr. Hastings, by his quality, being the son, | 
brother, and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon, 
and his way of living, had the first place amongst 
us. He was, peradventure, an original in our | 
age, or rather the copy of our nobility in ancient 
days in hunting and not warlike times; he was 
low, very strong and very active, of a reddish 
flaxen hair, his clothes always green cloth, and 
never all worth when new five pounds. His 
house was perfectly of the old fashion, in the 
midst of a large park well stocked with deer, and 
near the house rabbits to serve his kitchen, many 
fish-ponds, and great store of wood and timber; | 
a bowling-green in it, long, but narrow, full of 
high ridges, it being never levelled since it was 
ploughed ; they used round sand bowls, and it had 
a banqueting house like a stand, a large one built 
in atree. He kept all manner of sport hounds 
that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger, and 
hawks long and short-winged; he had all sorts of 
nets for fishing; he had a walk in the New Forest 
and the manor of Christ Church. This last sup- 
plied him with red deer, sea, and river fish ; and 
indeed all his neighbours’ grounds and royalties 
were free to him, who bestowed all his time in 
such sports, but what he borrowed te caress his 
neighbours’ wives and daughters, there being not 
a woman in all his walks of the degree of a yeo- 
man’s wife or under, and under the age of forty, 
but it was extremely her fault if he -were not in- 
timately acquainted with her. This made him 
very popular, always speaking kindly to the 
husband, brother, or father, who was to boot very 
welcome to his house whenever he came; there 
he found beef, pudding, and small beer in great 
plenty ; a house not so neatly kept as to shame 
him or his dirty shoes, the t hall strewed 
with marrow-bones, full of hawks’ perches, hounds, 
spaniels, and terriers, the upper sides of the hall 
hung with the fox-skins of this and the last year’s | 
skinning, here and there a polecat intermixed, 
guns and keepers’ and huntsmen’s poles in abun- 
dance. The parlour was a large room as pro- 
perly furnished ; on a great hearth paved with 
brick lay some terriers and the choicest hounds 
and spaniels ; seldom but two of the great chairs 
had litters of young cats in them which were not 
to be disturbed, he always having three or four 
attending him at dinner, and a little white ronnd 
stick of fourteen inches long lying by his tren- 
eher that he might defend such meat as he had no 
wish to part with to them. The windows, which 
were very large, served for places to lay his 
arrows, crossbows, stonebows, and other such 
like accoutrements ; the corners of the room full 
of the best chose hunting and hawking poles; an 
oyster-table at the lower end, which was of con- 
stant use twice a day all the year round, for he 
never failed to eat oysters before dinner and sup- 
per through all seasons. The neighbouring town 
of Poole supplied him with them. The upper 
part of this room had two small tables and a desk, 
on the one side of which was a church Bible, on 
the other the Book of Martyrs; on the tables 
were hawks’ hoods, bells, and such like, two or 
three old green hats with their crowns thrust in, 
so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of 
a pheasant kind of poultry he took much care of | 
and fed himself; tables, diee, cards, and boxes | 
were not wanting. In the hole of the desk were | 
store of tobacco pipes that had been used. On | 
one side of this end of the room was the door ef | 





a closet, wherein stood the strong beer and the 
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wine, which never came thence but in single 
glasses, that being the rule of the house exactly 
observed, for he never exceeded in drink or per- 
mitted it. 


On the other side was a door into an | 


old chapel not used for devotion; the puipit, as | 


the safest place, was never wanting of a cold chine 
of beef, pasty of venison, gammon of bacon, or 
great apple-pie, with thick crust extremely baked. 
His table cost him not much, though it was very 


| and mutton, except Friday, when he had the best 


sea-fish as well as other fish he could get, and 
was the day that his neighbours of best quality most 
visited him. He never wanted a London pudding, 
and always sung it in with ‘ my part lies therein-a.’ 
He drank a glass of wine or two at meals, very 
often syrrup of gilliflower in his sack, and had 
always a tun glass without feet stood by him 


| holding a pint of small beer, which he often 


stirred with a great sprig of rosemary. He was 
well natured, but scon angry, calling his servants 
bastard and cuckoldy knaves, in one of which he 
often spoke truth to his own knowledge, and 


| good to eat at, his sports supplying all but beef | 


quadrangle. They pressing at the door, some of 
the stoutest and strongest of our freshmen, giant- 
like boys, opened the door, let in as many as they 
pleased, and shut the door by main strength 
against the rest; those let in they fell upon and 
had beaten very severely, but that my authority 
with them stopped them, some of them being con- 
siderable enough to make terms for us, which they 
did, for Dr. Prideaux being called out to suppress 
the mutiny, the old Doctor, always favourable to 


| youth offending out of courage, wishing with the 


sometimes in both, though of the same man. He as, ‘ 
ns much more clearly than we did be- 
oO 


lived to a hundred, never lost his eye-sight, but 
always writ and read without spectacles, and got 


to horse without help. Until past fourscore he | 


rode to the death of a stag as well as any.” 


This sketch, together with several more of the 
Dorsetshire worthies—-as “ Sir Gerard Nappeir, 
Mr. Rogers, Sir W. Woodall, &c.,”” who were 
wont to repair to “a bowling-green, at Hanley, 
once a week ”—is admirably done, and shows 
Shaftesbury to have been possessed with a keen 
appreciation of character. This power of de- 
lineating character is noticeable in his sketches 
of his college life and experience. We recom- 
mend these passages to the attention of certain 
feeble writers on college life, who are now-a- 
days very busy and yery popular. Take fora 
specimen this story :— 

“ Two things I had also a principal hand in 
when I was at the college. The one, I caused 
that ill custom of tuckling freshmen to be left off: 
the other, when the senior fellows designed to 
alter the beer of the college, which was stronger 
than other colleges, I hindered theirdesign. This 
had put all the younger sort into a mutiny ; they 
resorting to me. I advised all those who were 
intended by their friends to get their livelihood by 
their studies, to rest quiet and not appear, and 
that myself and all the others that were elder bro- 
thers or unconcerned in their angers should go in 
a body and strike our names out of the buttery 
book, which was accordingly done, and had the 
effect that the senior fellows, sceing their pupils 


| going that yielded them most profit, presently 
| struck sail-and articled with us never to alter the 


size of our beer, which remains so to this day. 


foolish custom, of great antiquity, that one of the 
seniors in the evening called the freshmen (which 
are such as came since that time twelvemonth) to 
the fire, and made them hold out their chin, and 
they, with the nail of their right thumb, left long 
for that purpose, grate off all the skin from the lip 
to the chin, and then cause them to drink a beer 
glass of water and salt. The time approaching 
when I should be thus used, I considered that it 
had happened in that year that more and lustier 
young gentlemen had come to the college than 
had done in several years before, so that the fresh- 
men were a very strong body. Upon this I con- 
sulted my two cousin-germans, the ——, my 
aunt’s sons, both freshmen, both stout and very 
strong, and several others, and at last the whole 
party were cheerfully engaged to stand stoutly to 
defence of their chins. We all appeared at the 
fires in the hall, and my Lord of Pembrook’s son 
calling me first, as we knew by custom it would 
begin with me, I according to agreement gave the 
signal, striking him a box on the ear, and imme- 
diately the freshmen fell on, and we easily cleared 
the buttery and the hall, but bachelors and young 
masters coming in to assist the seniors, we were 
compelled to retreat toa ground chamber in the 





fears of those we had within, gave us articles of 
pardon“for what had passed, and an abolition in 
that college of that foolish custom.” 


Our readers will now be able to judge of 
the book itself. It will well repay a hiro 
Abounding as it does with interesting glimpses 
of English manners in Shaftesbury’s time—to- 
gether with more valuable matter. If, as we 
think, the author has failed in his endeayour 
to whitewash Shaftesbury, he has at all 
events thrown much new light on his life: and 
has enabled us to understand his character and 


re. For’ this important service he deserves 
our thanks, which we gladly tender him; 


| expressing a hope that sufficient leisure will 


| bury. 


be accorded him to enable him to complete his 
task; if not as-originally intended, at least 
by continuing the publication of his materials 
from the Restoration to the death of Shaftes- 
Such a continuation could not fail 


| to be valuable: but we apprehend that Mr. 


Christie would find it even more difficult to 


| yindicate Shaftesbury’s conduct in his latter 





years, than in the period already illustrated. 
We trust, however, that the difficulty will not 
deter him. We have been severe in our re- 
marks on the some time Chancellor, but are 
not disposed to forget that we owe to him the 
inestimable privilege of Hanras Corrvs. And 
we think that for that good service alone he is 
entitled to have the facts of his checkered life 
fairly set forth. Undoubtedly he has found 
an “ honest chronicler ” in Mr. Christie. 





(James Morgan.) Ecce 
(Saunders & Ottley.) 


Miranda. Homo, 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
present day is the vast amount of partial mad- 
ness prevalent among certain classes of minds. 
The high general development of the nervous 
organisation, and the consequent depreciation 
of the muscular system, the neglect of the 
animal, and the undue excitation of the intel- 


| lectual and spiritual in man, have their neces- 


sa "4 r¢ ; = i . . . 
The first was a harder work, it having been a | sary consequences in the reaction of the mind 


| on the body, and in the enfeebling of those 


| whole constitution has been sacrificed. 





very faculties to which the harmony of the 
‘ Men 
and women with active brains and feeble lungs, 
with digestions destroyed, hearts “ out of beat,” 
flaccid muscles, and quivering nerves, are, not 
the best exponents of either natural laws or 
psychical truths; for they lack the great 
foundation of truth, harmonious and equal 
development of parts, and must, by the very 
constitution of things, see all life distorted and 
out of shape. The new school of spiritualists, 
now so fashionable, is a striking stance of 
this partial madness. Not too insane for the 
ordinary duties of every day life, nor yet dis- 
ordered in ail their intellectual perceptions, 
they are hopelessly mad on certain points; 
chiefly those of introspective or self-referring 
tendency. The belief in spiritual communica- 
tions, in a divine mission directly granted to 
them for the welfare of humanity, are their 
two most ordinary forms of hallucination, or 
rather the most ordinary form; for both phases 
run into one, and make up but one delusion. 
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Each man or woman thinks himself a prophet | progenitor of the Hebrews.—Saturn, King of | what aE willingly have expanded lates 


or a messenger, a few believe themselves to be 
more. The very term “ Medium,” affected by 
the spirit-rappers, points to their own humanity 
as a divinely gifted and supernaturally directed 
agent, and expresses, not so much the familiar 
intercourse of spirits with men, as the asswmp- 
tion of extraordinary powers and special favours 
given to them, while withheld from the rest of 
mankind. This partiality of spiritual gifts has 
always been a favourite theory with men. It 
elevates the individual, strengthens the sect, 
and is-the divine warranty for everything. 
Indeed, it is the basis of half the institutions, and 
more than half the religions, at present existing; 
for without the Divine appointment of certain 
leaders and teachers, where would be the Di- 
vine origin of the churches ? If Joe Smith 
was not God’s special messenger, why should 
the Mormons have classed themselves into a 
sect apart? If Mahomet was not God’s 
appointed prophet, where would be the Maho- 
metan’s hope, where his root of faith? If 
Swedenborg had not been commissioned to 
teach mankind a new development of the 
Christian faith, where would be the warranty 
for the church of the New Jerusalem? And, 
if the Romish Church had not the grace and 
faculty of working miracles, what could she 
adduce as her diploma of infallibility, her sign 
and seal of special mission from God? The 
assumption, then, of Divine powers comes as 
the very initial of the great book of faith ; and 
accordingly we find that assumption made by 
every one who has a new dogma to lay down, 
or a new phase of spiritual life to expound: 
sometimes, indeed, as in the instances under 
consideration, by those who have nothing new 
and nothing genuine to teach. Then it becomes 
either conscious imposture or unconscious in- 
sanity. 

This last is the case with the unfortunate 
author of “ Miranda”’—one of the maddest 
books that it has ever been our fortune to meet 
with, and one of the saddest. No one can 
read it without the deepest regret. 
no ordinary kind, deep research, and patient 
thought, have not been able to preserve to the 
brain its fitting balance, and we have the 
melancholy spectacle presented to us of a good 
and learned man uttering as wild ravings as 
any heard within the walls of Saint Luke's. 


The writer of “ Miranda” is a gentleman of | 


extreme loveliness of character, of rare intel- 
lectual development, of great learning, and of 
blameless, nay more, of noble, life ; but it has 


ances that he is mad upon certain points; and 


his present work proves unhappily that his | 


friends and acquaintances are right. The main 
point of his assertions—for we cannot call 


Latium.— Jason, commander of the Argonauts.— 


| Aaron, the first Pontiff.— Romulius, teacher of 


Emanuel Romulus.— Isai, the prophet—— Ancus, 
fourth king of Rome.— Cyrus, Emperor of Persia. | 
—Themistocles, who defeated the Persian fleet at | 
Salamis. — Socrates, the philosopher. — Demos- 
thenes, the Greek orator.—Duilius, the Roman 
admiral.— Mathatias, father of the Machabees.— 
Cicero, the latin orator.—Saint Peter, the great 
apostle.— Origen, a father of the Church.— Saint 


; Benedict. — Abubekir, the first Caliph. — Maneo- 


Powers of | . 
: | Dante, were all 


“ Delia, in her triple capacity of saintly | 


capac, founder of Peru.— Hildebrand, the great 
Pope.— Saint Bernard.— Flavius, who improved 
the mariner’s compass.— Columbus, who disco- 
vered America.— Shakspeare, the English poet.— 
Bossuet, the French orator.— Nelson, the English 
admiral.” 


Vulcan was incarnate (among others) in 
Abraham, Deedalus, Achilles, Scipio, Pompey, 
Saint Joseph, the husband of Mary, Clovis, 
William the Conqueror, the Cid, “Gengiskan” 
(for we have strange orthography in “ Mi- 
randa’’), Tamerlane, Michel Ange, Wren, and 
Wellington, “ who defeated Mars-Napoleon :” 
Venera is Pandora, wife of Vulcan-Prome- 
theus, Sara, wife of Vulean-Abraham, Deja- 
nira, Elena (Helen of Troy), Judita, who 
killed Olophernes, Saint Magdalena, “ Joana, 
Pope John VIII., Juana, Queen of Naples, 
Stuarda, Mary Queen of Scots, Montagna, who 
imported inoculation from the East, Josefina, 
wife of Mars-Napoleon, Eugenia, wife of Mer- 
cury-Napoleon:” Mars is Enoch, Hector, 
David, Elias, Alexander, Annibal, Saint John 
the Baptist, Cromwell, Peter of Russia, and 
Napoleon I.: Cecrops, Corinna, Phidias, Cor- 
nelia, Saint Marta, Saint Barbara, Zenobia, 
Saladin, Camoens, Gustavus, Charles XIL., 
and “Staela, a French female writer,” are some 
of the forms of Minerva: Aristotle, Saint 
Paul, Dutch William III, Robespierre, and 
Louis Napoleon, are successive Mercuries; 
Cleopatra, Eloisa, and Rousseau, were the 
same as Ceres, or Cerera; Abel, Saint John 
the Evangelist, King Alfred, Tell, Ariosto, and 
Deliuses or Apollos; and 


Pheebe, wicked Hecate, and middling Diana,” 


+ was 


them arguments—rests on the Buddhist belief | 


in successive avatars of the Messiah or 
“‘ Emanuel ;”’ 
female energy whom he calls Emma: and in 
the transmigration and metempsychosis of 
human souls. There have been forty-nine 
avatars of Emanuel; the three Adams, Ju- 
piter or Zeus, Moses, Dante, Raffaelle, Gutem- 
berg, and Newton among them; while he, the 
writer, is the forty-ninth, and last. The twelve 
great gods of Greece were incarnate in the 
twelve apostles, as also in historical characters 
of the most contradictory types; but many of 
them were Emanuels as well, and all the early 


“Thirza, Cain’s wife. —Naama, Tubalcain’s | 


sister. — Nitocria, queen of Babylon.— Rebecca, 


wife of Isaac.— Janus, celebrated for his memory | 
and furesight.— Medaea, who murdered her own | 


brother and children.—Penelopa, wife of Minerva 
Ulysses.—Atalia, queen of Israel— Egeria, who 


b ] k : . fs o : | loved and counselled Delius Numo — Thales, the 
been long known to his friends and scquaint- | Milesian sage.— Telesilla, a poetess.— Olympia, 


Mars Alexander’s mother.—Samnt Lazara, sister | 


of Lazarus,—Lucian, a Greek author.—Fatima, 
daughter of Emanuel Mahomet,—Blanca, mother 
of Delius Louis— Laura, loved by Emma Pe- 
trarch.—Borgia, daughter of Pope Alexander VI. 


—Henry the Fourth, King of France. Voltaire. 


in the coincident ayatar of the | 


| Midas ; 


Bible patriarchs and heroes were avatars of the | 


same Divine spirit. Among the Greeks, for in- | 


stance, Neptune —Emanuel-Neptune, as our 
author calls him—was 


s NEPTUNE. Ogyges, he of the great de- 
luge.—C astor, who introduced horses into Greece. 
— Deucalion, he of the second deluge—Jacob, 


,” 


—Enristova, author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

We do not know how Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
“ Enristova,” or Diana, will relish her com- 
pany. Charles Dickens was once Rembrandt, 


Jdward ILI... Catullus, and Nahum; Malthus | 


was Brandt, the chemist, Malchus, a rat, and 
the murderer Barthélemy, hanged in 
1855, was Charles [X., of the Saint Bartho- 
lomew massacre, Chilperic, Jestas, the left- 
hand thief crucified with Christ, and Jehu; 


and Gavazzi was Richelieu, Pope Jules IL, | 


Peter the Hermit, Gregory of Tours, Barnabus 
(sic), Ephestio, and Habakuk. These are only 
a few of the more remarkable of the metempsy- 
choses pronounced as undeniable facts by the 
author of “ Miranda; but “the unintelligence 


of wicked men, and the wickedness of invisible | 


influences” cuts him off from much material, 
and he is obliged to compress into a small space 


many chapters. For the rest, it is all written 
in the same wild manner. The planet Venus 
is the nursery of earth, and from Venus were 
sent down the germs of the first pair of human 
beings ; for there have been three Adams and 
three Eves—black, Mongolian, and white; the 
Mongolian Eve having “ small tiny feet like a 
Chinese lady, which she preserved from the con- 
tact of dust by white cotton stockingsand elegant 
sandals : ” while Adam was red, like the North 
American Indians, in fact “he was the proto- 
type of the North American variety of man- 
kind.” It was this, or the second Adam, to 
whom was given the task of conquering all the 
elephants of Ceylon, by means of monkeys and 
bears. The story is begun at page 111, and is 
full of wildness. Among other things, 

“ By a judicious system you can also teach 
animals a conventional language of action, through 
which they can express to man their own thoughts; 
although you will find their notions and capabili- 
ties incomparably more limited than those of men. 
But do not impart such an education to the ele- 
phant. True it is that, even with the most per- 
fect system of education, the intelligence of the 
elephant could never cope with that of man: yet, 
if any one should attempt fe impart a regular 
system of language to an elephant, put irremissibly 
to death both the beast and its teacher.” 


The chapter, or part called “Numbers,” is 
simply unintelligible, it is nothing but so 
much learned insanity. The following anec- 
dote of the Barthélemy metempsychosis of 
Jehu and Jestas, is almost the only intelligible 
bit in it: 

“ He was afterwards Charles the ninth king of 
France [614], the author of the horrible and trea- 
cherous massacre of the Protestants which began 
on Saint Bartholomew's day, 24th of August, J. s. 
1572, and lasted seyen days. He lately was Bar- 
thélemy, a Frenchman, who on the 8th of Dzc. 
1854, accompanied by a veiled and unknown 
woman, murdered a man named Moore, and soon 
after another man, named Collard who wished to 
arrest him. 

* Collard died in University College Hospital, si- 
tuated a few doors at the left side of my dwelling, 
and Barth¢lemy was carried there, for the osten- 
sible motive of being confronted with his victim, 
and for the oceult reason that he had been Jestas 
[614]. In his last memcuts, defore being hanged, 
on the 22nd of January, 1855, Barthélemy, being 
exhorted to repentance, answered with what he 
thought an irrefutable objection against Divine 
Providence. ‘ There is,’ said he, ‘a man who 
has committed wholesale murder in Paris: is he 
brought to punishment?’ He alluded to the 
massacre of the 4th of Dec. 1851; but the occult 
influence which inspired his words alluded to his 
| former self, and to the massacre of 1572, when, 

in Paris only, more than five thousand persons 
were killed. If Charles the IX, being still a king, 
had been put to death by a human tribunal, as a 
just punishment for his treachery and crueity, the 
| foolish people of old Paris would have wept him. 
But the populace of modern London, which as- 
sisted at Barthélemy’s execution before Newgate, 
thinking him only a poor French refugee, were 
not ashamed to hoot him. The soul of Charles 
the ninth, as it left the strangled body of Bar- 
thélemy, changed its notions on the justice of 
God, on being made aware that, amongst the po- 
pulace that was now shouting at his ignominious 
| death, there were the migrations of many of the 
Protestants whom he had murdered in Paris.” 


Louis XVI. too, was beheaded by a “ posi- 
tive decree of God, on account of some offences 
committed by him (Louis) in an anterior exist- 
ence ;” and there are allusions made to secret 
societies, and to the mysterious influences of 
good and bad spirits, sadly suggestive of the 
usual course of madness. The manner in which 
| this poor gentleman relates his own access of 
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. insanity is sufficiently explanatory: (it is of 
himself that he is speaking — the forty-ninth | 


incarnation of Emanuel) : 


“On asudden the dogma of the migration of | 
souls was revealed to him, and he was made | 


aware, in a manner calculated to carry irresistible 
conviction to his mind, that he had himself been 
Adam, the progenitor of mankind. He was not 


elated by the least feeling of vanity at.so import- | 


ant a discovery. His first and strongest impulse 
was at once one of reconciliation and love to God, 
and of rejoicing for humanity. 

“On the 22nd of SepremBer 1853 he pros- 
trated himself to the ground, and worshipped the 
Almighty. Then, rising up, he put his right 
hand on the Bible, and said: ‘ J regard this book 
as mainly due to divine inspiration.’ Lastly, by a 
sudden and unforeseen impulse, he said in a rough 
and energetic manner: ‘ Christ, I recognise Thee 
as God. He had then not the remotest sus- 
picion or notion of his own intimate connection 
with Christ. 

“ On the night, however, of the same day, 22nd 
of September 1853, an incident took place, which 
had an evident relation with that great mystery. 
Addressing the shadows of great men which were 
surrounding him, he said: ‘are the Negroes my 
sons?’ wishing to know whether the Negroes 
were physically descended from Adam. No an- 
swer was given 1 ins it was only at a later 
time that he was to know that the Negroes were 
descended from the first Adam, but not from the 
third, or White Adam, who ate the forbidden 
fruit. Construing, however, that silence into a 
negative, he said: ‘ at all events they are your bre- 
thren, endowed with the same rights as you, and 
REDEEMED BY THE SAME BLOOD.’ 
was at first authoritative, but calm like that of a 
man speaking to his children; but when the 
words: ‘REDEEMED WITH THE SAME BLOOD’ 


issued from his mouth, his tone became suddenly | 


louder, and sounded like an almost superhuman 
voice. He was himself astonished, as he had 
never heard such a voice in his life. 

“On the next day he wept bitterly at the re- 
collection of what he fancied to have been his 
own sin of eating the forbidden fruit in Eden, but 
blamed those who charged our common mother 
Eva with the greater share of the original guilt, 
proudly saying that, whatever it was, he meant 
to lay it all to his own charge. His shoulders 
were broad enough to bear it, and the blood of 
Christ more than powerful enough to atone for 
it.” 


IIe speaks of himself clearly by his own 


name, in another place, when narrating the | 


events of the last days of the Roman republic ; 
here he also calls himself “Romulus in his 


new form,” and assumes the title of the author | 


of the Roman republic of 1849. Again, he 
gives his address and speaks of Panta, as allu- 
sive to his own name: which thus he makes 


perfectly intelligible to every one even of his | 


most distant acquaintances. 
In spite of 
that this book has a strange fascination in it— 


the fascination of some weird tale of sorcery or | 


mesmerism. It is written with so much 


learning, such evident good faith, and is more- | 
over so full of startling audacities and quaint | 
assertions, that the attention is arrested, as by | 


some wonderful legend breathlessly repeated ; 


and none of those for whom the occult sciences | 


or the various forms of magic and mystery have 
any charm, will willingly lay it down un- 
finished. Yet it is sad that it should have 


ever been suffered to be published ; that the | 


sickness of a noble intellect should have been 
araded before the world to receive what at 

st can be but a pitying compassion, and what, 
for the most part, will be but contempt and 
scoff. So long as the author's hallucinations 
were confined to himself and his friends, the 
case was different; but now the world, to 
whom he has appealed, has a right to speak, 








His utterance | 


1 its insanity, we do not deny | 





| and we fear that this speaking will rarely be 
on the merciful side. Men will be too much 
| shocked to be just; too much outraged to be 
foot to what the many will angrily call rank 
lasphemy, and what only the wiser few will 

| regard as morally irresponsible madness. 


what shall we say to the grievous revelation 
| in “* Eece Homo,” of the state of its afflicted 
| writer? <A lady of birth, of education, of 
| exceeding amiability, of highly moral charac- 
| ter, and of a certain age: which explains all— 
has taken the craze of spirit-communications. 


Long a Swedenborgian, which sect of itself | 


| creates a strong leaning for this special 
superstition, she has lately become, not so 
much a Medium as a messenger; not so 
much a spirit-seer as a spirit interpreter. In 
the “ Angel’s Message,” published, we be- 
| lieve, the year before last, she there first 
| broached her particular form of insanity. A 
friend of hers, long since dead, had made him- 
self known to her as an angel charged with a 
message to mankind, of which she was to be 
the recipient and means of communication. 
By degrees the intercourse between the angel 
and the living woman took a warmer charac- 


ter; first, spirituality, then love, then mar- 


| Tiage; marriage in its fullest and most com- | 
' prehensive meaning, lately followed by the | 
promise of the usual result, the child—the | 


Son —to be born, as Christ was born, of a 
materially virgin mother. This son is one of 
a series of spirit-children, which the future 
higher development of woman's spiritual na- 
ture well enable herto bear unto the sons of 
God, or angels, the spirit husbands. The ac- 
count of this spirit-child, of its birth into the 


tation of its advent here, and subsequent dis- 
appointment, as certain physiological pheno- 
mena changed, is given fully in the Appendix ; 
which, however, the publishers have not sent 
for review : thinking, perhaps, the contents too 
equivocal for general reading. And truly they 
would be so to any one who did not know the 
blamelessness of life, the moral purity, and the 
distinct insanity of the poor lady, who has been 
suffered to publish her painful and degrading 
delusion to the world. 
visedly, for it is a delusion consequent on a 





of body not unusual in women of her age, but 
which no one, with any love or reverence for 
women, would willingly have made a matter 
of coarse remark or coarser jest. Asthe author 
of “ Miranda” has had his brain turned by 
political excitement and religious superstition 


spirit-world, of the poor lady’s anxious expec- | 





Ve say degrading, ad- | 


certain state of health,—on a certain condition | 


together, so has the authoress of “‘ Ecce Homo” | 


lost her mental balance by intense religious | 


condition. Her book, as a literary production, 
is absolutely worthless. Rambling, incoherent, 
inconsequential, it has none of the vivid and 
audacious madness, none of the picturesque 
blasphemy, soto speak, which makes “ Miranda” 


maniac with folded hands and vacant smile, 
waitin 


feeling, coincident with a — physiological | 


something wonderful while so mad. This is | 
only the tepid dribble of the professed spirit- | 
ualist, the wandering inanities of the gentle | 


lovingly and with sad, sad faith for | 


the full fruition of her dreams, and counting | 


the scorn of men as dross before the living gold 
| of her own hallucinations. It is one of the 
most touching cases of the spiritual mania on 
record ; and all the more melancholy because 
| the delusion is shared by the patient’s own 
immediate family; and others, beside herself, 
are waiting round her hopefully and patiently, 
willing to abide the Lord’s good time, but con- 


vinced that, in that time, her mission will be , 


If all this is true of the author of “ Miranda,” | 





made manifest, and that the child, now born 
into the spirit-world, wili be also born into the 
material, of her the virgin mother. 

These delusions are terrible: they have 
spread like a blight over the brightest intel- 
lects of our time. Women of established 
literary renown, young girls of brilliant artistic 
powers and frail health, men of strong but 
subjective minds, have all yielded, one after 
the other; and, were we so minded, we could 
frame a list that, beginning with that glorious 
intelligence, Dr. Garth Wilkinson, and closing 
with the name of the weak and loving au- 
thoress of “ Ecce Homo,” should include some 
of the best and brightest of our land. Yet all 
are mad, hopelessly mad, on the point of spirit- 
communications, or of special gifts and special 
mission from God. One peculiarity among 
them all, is the unconsciousness of their work. 
They sit down to draw, to write, to poetise, 
what not, but their hands act without the 
guiding power of conscious will; and _ this, 
which they adduce as evidence of the miracu- 
lousness of their work, is simply evidence of 
its intellectual worthlessness. It is a state of 
sleep-waking, or rather of dream-waking ; brain 
action, but not brain power; as in the wild 
vagaries of dreaming, when the brain is active 
enough, and to a certain degree consecutive, 
but not rational, nor guided, nor conscious. 
“ Ecce Homo” was written in this unconscious 
manner; the drawings to Mrs. Newton Crop- 
land’s book were also made in the same state ; 
Dr. Wilkinson’s poems, again, in the same 
way; and thus the condition which is essen- 
tially physiologically phenomenal, and to be 
studied scientifically, has assumed to itself 
divine powers, and puts forth its mindless 
ravings as the words of Eternal Truth and un- 
erring wisdom. It never seems to bring con- 
viction to any of the sect that the “ spirits,” 
—say of Shakspeare, Newton, Homer, and 
Byron,—talk only the most consummate trash, 
write hideous verses, and do no good to man or 
gods by their visits to the upper world. One 
scientific truth promulgated, one secret dis- 
covered, would be somewhat conclusive ; but 
“revelations,” like “ Ecce Homo,” and “ Mi- 
randa,” can carry no more conviction to the 
sane than the words uttered by any other class 
of acknowledged maniacs. The only feeling 
they arouse is one of intense pity for the hap- 
less patients, and of indignation at the folly of 
friends, and the cupidity of publishers, by 
which these pitiable 5 wa. Ai are thrown open 
to the public at large. The ancients thought 
madness a sacred manifestation of the gods; 
we know that madness is disease; but a 
disease to be lovingly tendered and reverently 
shielded, and never suffered to become the 
sport or scorn of others. Good, careful, sensi- 
ie hygienic treatment would dispel half 
these spiritualistic delusions; and we should 
like to hear of the authors of these two sad 
productions—and some others we could name 
—subjected to a wholesome medical discipline, 
whence they might haply return sane, healthy, 
and cured of their saaey to waking dreams. 








The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. Vol. XX. Part ii. No. 44, 
(John Murray.) 

LIKE our budget of revenue resources now in 

process of being dealt with by the Chancellor 


| of the Exchequer, this somewhat expensive 


organ of the Royal Agricultural Society ap- 
ears before us in a transition state. We notice 
it hopefully, as in all probability the last of a 
series too imperfectly edited to be assumed 
by any possibility to represent the progress 
and transactions of the most eminently agri- 
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cultural people upon the earth. Asour readers 
are perchance aware, the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society is about to institute a new office 
of editorship for the proper future regula- 
tion of this important matter, and which- 
ever of all the thirty-five well-known candi- 
dates that now stand upon the strength of 
their testimonials before the Council may have 
the honour of being selected, we need but 
little to assure al decide us in regard to 
the Fae riety of such a step. No science 
so dull, no study so barren, but it has 
its bright side, and even its romance, stron 

glimpses of which, the most bald-pated 
utilitarian would, if he were wise, blithely 
sanction to relieve the jargon of technicalities 
and the drv details of dull reality. Law has 

its causes celébres which transfix and thrill the 
attention—logic, even in the schoolmen’s day, | 
had its ‘quips and cranks,” and the immortal 
pages of Shakspeare and of Butler (Hudibras) 
are infinitely indebted to the lumbering play 
of the learned wit of old. Why then the most 
pleasant and practical of all the sciences should 
at times present itself to us in a likeness more 
repulsive than dogmatic theology —a compa- 
rison more especially true of its controversial 
part—we are at a loss to divine. But here 
it is again in the fore-front of the Society’s 
magazine, still groaning under the inflictions 
of its hack writers in their mill-horse track. 
Here is the eternal Mr. Glaisher with his wet 
as well as dry tables of meteorological statistics, 
re-chronicling that very small beer on which 
we are doomed to luxuriate in the Registrar- 
General’s Quarterly Reports, and out of such 
formulas as + and — point 5 endeavouring 
to instruct us of and concerning the weather 
and the public health, and the price of provi- 
sions of the last quarter—without even that rare 
merit of foretelling those of the neat, aimed at by 
the prophets Zadkiel and Raphael or the seer of 
Old Moore's almanac. This seems stereotyped 
for the leading article of the journal, but as 
for affording any idea of prices in a weekly 
fluctuating market, we might as well attempt 
to reconcile the fact of twenty eggs being 
sold for a shilling in the laying season with | 
that of scarcely ten being attainable for the | 
same amount of metallic currency at another, 
with the varying range of the same articles at 
the opposite ends of London, and their corre- 
sponding stages of real or incipient decompo- 
sition, and call that statistics. Mr. Bailey 
Denton, who favours the world with the 





| neath a certain depth in the Bedford Level, 





results of the “Hinxworth Drainage,” is 
little more enticing, either in matter or manner. 
His “tabulated results,” as he naively desig- 
nates them, are ingeniously complicated. 
We put it to the worthy contributor whether 
the toil-worn farmer, after his weary tour of 
inspection of a large domain, is in the least 
likely to feel himself attracted and invited by 
“tabulated” forms as he throws his limbs 
upon the sofa, and draws in his evening lamp 
to read. The great error of such contributors 
is that of Dogberry, endeavouring to waste 
ALL their tediousness upon us. Would that 
they could take a lesson from pictorial art. 
No man has ever been able to discover the 
medium in which Turner painted, not even 
Mr. Ruskin, who has hung enraptured over 
the graphic haze through which the magic 
forms teem half obliterated on the eye, yet 
beautifully though mysteriously distinct. 

Mr. Bailey Denton is not a bad authority 
on drainage; and, really, we could take his 
doctrine and inferences for what they are pre- 
cisely worth in almost any instance, without 
being favoured with all the detail of figures on 
which they may be founded. The whole ob- 


| principles, that “it is a well-established fact | 





ject of his paper, the important one first 








broached by the late Mr. Smith, of Deanston, | failure of the attempt at crossing, clearly sub- 


in consequence of the perplexing injury caused 
by the withdrawal of standing water from be- 


lies in a nutshell; and we could well have 
excused the columnar records of hundreds of 
test-holes, showing the depth of standing 
water, even although it may be interestingly 
enough contrasted with the atmosphere tem- 
perature above and below the surface, the 
enormous water discharge of 2700 gallons per 
acre per diem, and the valuable circumstance 
of the Hinxworth drainage being well enough 
done (by Mr. Bailey Denton we presume) to 
leave the bailiff, Mr. Scott, a dry surface to 
walk over. Would the uninitiated believe it? 
This last fact is all that is essential amongst 
“the results ” so elaborately paraded! 

There follows a very different paper “on 
Cross Breeding,” by Mr.jW. C. Spooner, a paper 
that may be read, and with profit. Mr. Spoo- 
ner’s facts are striking and illustrative. He 
investigates the dogma “like begets like,” for 
instance, with the eye of a practical observer 
rather than of a speculative philosopher ; 
finding that tall fathers and short mothers 
generally present the world with tall children ; 
whereas tall mothers and short fathers have 
generally short olive branches. The truth is, 
that where the man has the advantage, the 
paternal qualities predominate, where the 
woman, the maternal. Good, then, quoth the 





learned veterinary professor, “the height in 
the human subject, and the size and contour 
in animals, is influenced much more by the male | 
than by the female parent. And, on the other 
hand, the constitution, the chest, and vital 
organs, and the fore-hand (Agriculturists don’t | 
mean yours, gentle reader,) generally more 
frequently follow the female.” On this dis- 
closure Mr. Spooner hinges the rules of cross- 
ing rather than on a “superstitious tenacity ” 
to purity of blood. In that we do not go quite 
his length, as pure blood and in-and-in pro- 
duction have been to our knowledge the load- 
stars of our unrivalled excellence in the best 
breeds of our domestic animals. If it be for | 
profit rather than excellence, that Mr. Spooner 
goes, then we give up the aristocracy of the 
brute creation at once, and declare for crossing, 
as the size-giving, flesh-growing, expanding 
rinciple of nature. We are astonished to hear | 
m Mr. Spooner, who delights so much in | 
discarding the blind maxims of inborn and | 
unobserving ignorance, a repetition of the oft- | 


repeated assertion, in the very teeth of his own 





that in the human subject, too close affinity, | 
such as the inter-marriage of cousins, tends to | 
mental disorders and consumption. He had | 
just told us that all this arose from a want of | 
care in weeding out defective animals. And | 
we say boldly, and without challenge, that the | 
inter-marriage of cousinsvoid of defect, of which | 
the most illustrious example in all the land is | 
now before us, will tend to the very reverse. | 
Take care, then, farmers of England, how you | 
listen even to suggestions that may fill your | 
purse but destroy your prospects. The pro- 
geny of the mettled blood-horse runs the course 
no more after he has mated with the sturdy 
hack. Degenerate the high blood, and even 
crossing itself waxes impossible. But, for the 
butcher, only, by all means cross away—fol- 
lowing Mr. Spooner’s remarks, which are en- | 
tertaining and judicious. His history of the | 
Hampshire Downs and Cotswolds will be | 
found brimful of interest, and abundant in — 
research. But this laudation of the Dorset | 
horned sheep as superior, for early lambs and | 
feeding properties, both to the old Wiltshire 
and Hampshire, now well nigh extinct, and the 


stantiates the stern resolve of nature to set 
limits to the inter-mixture of animal blood 
and the confusion of physiological properties. 
Mr. Spooner’s concluding advice is, therefore, 
admirable : 


“ Let us conclude,” he says, “ by repeating the 
advice that when equal advantages can be attained 
by keeping a pure breed of sheep, such pure breed 
should unquestionably be preferred; and that 
although crossing for the purposes of the butcher 
may be practised with impunity, and even with 
advantage, yet no one should do so for the purpose 
of establishing a new breed, unless he has clear 
and well-defined views of the ‘object he seeks to 
accomplish, and has duly studied the principles on 
which it can be carried out.” 

Mr. C. Barnett, the senior steward, contri- 
butes a Report on the Exhibition and Trial 
of Implements at the Warwick Meeting ; and 
Mr. Robert Smith, a Report on the Exhibition 
of Live Stock there. The appearance of these 
well-digested documents at This eleventh hour, 
suggests the hope that the Society will forth- 
with choose some competent editor, by whose 
agency such results can be embodied in a more 
timely fashion. Mr. Rusten writes at some 
length on what seems a very simple matter, 
the use of the water drill, that is, a drill for 
depositing along with the manure water from 
a cistern. He says that the result proved sur- 
prising, even in wet soils (with coleseed), for 
that the water liquefying the manure in this 
way has altogether a superior effect to the 
action of water already in the soil. He is 
charmed with, and commends, the water-drill 
system. Dr. Voelcker writes on the Chinese 
sugar-cane, the Sorghum Saccharatum, but is 
surely forgetful in denominating it a “new 
grass,” and as such commending a trial of 
it next season. We recollect very well when 
it was first brought from North China, and 
expected to be acclimated, but that is not 
yesterday. The remarkable fact elicited by 
the society’s chemist is, as pointed out by 
Mr. H. S. Thompson, M.P., in a note, that the 
specimens examined should have contained no 


| sugar at the end of August, and up to that 


time should have been unpalatable to horses 
and cattle. Is not the common gooseberry on 
the bush even so to little boys and girls? Is 
this an astounding discovery: nay, develop 
the gooseberry 2nd sugar tarther, and ano- 
ther change succeeds — it becomes starch. 
Far more to the pu are Dr. Voele- 
ker’s “ Experiments with different Top-dress- 
ings upon Wheat;” although it is a pity, 
we think, that he is permitted to waste 
so much time and talent on an experimental 
plot, utterly out of heart for Mase: average 
agricultural results. When Dr. Voelcker has 

round to work upon which, by his own show- 
ing, will yield anything like a crop, it will be 
time to value his experiments by the test of 
their practical worth. At present, we confess 
that we can scarcely define their value. Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert again come forward with 
another report of experiments with different 
manures upon permanent meadow ture, 
which they very properly inchoate with the 


| inquiry into the composition of meadow hay ; 


but really it renders us quite nervous to behold 
their pages too so frightfully tabular. If this 
be the recognised style of agricultural _litera- 
ture, we should for our part prefer the Journal 
of the Society of Actuaries, and the Tables of 
Long Annuities for light reading. “ Agricul- 
re Maxima,” as the title of a paper in such 
a journal, must at once bring us to the other 
extreme—coxcombry. The object of the writer 


‘appears to be the laudation of some of his 
| friends and patrons for their productive suc- 
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cess — a 3 theme enough for 2 Bucolic Ode 
or an Idyll of some modern Theocritus, but for 
a British farmer likely to pass for mere boast- 
ing! Far superior to the paper “On Root Pulp- 
ing,’ which follows next, is Mr. Bentall’s 
Trade Pamphlet —the experience condensed 
in which is a hundred-fold that of the good 
but limited selection here presented. Mr. 
Bennett, in a corimunication on Kohl-Rabi, 
adds nothing to the knowledge of the many by 
whom for years it has been grown. Some 
really interesting statisties a’ on the con- 
sumption of dead and live stock in the metropoli- 
tan markets. The best paper in the number is by 
Russell, of Kilwhiss, on the Influence of Climate 
on Cultivation ; and there is a valuable note 
from those eminent authorities on agricultural 
products, Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, with a 
rofusion of beautiful illustrations of the Kohl- 
bi. On the whole we recognise a relaxation 
of the screw, in the admission of a greater 
variety of papers, though for the most part 
comparatively worthless, Still there is no 
symptom of an attempt to work up a single 
item of the mass of prize matter, and dear- 
bought information for which the Society con- 
tributes so lavishly of its substance. When, 
as guardians of the literary weal, we indig- 
nantly tell our readers that this is a journal 
which has cost the public 2000/ per annum, 
we think that there will be a general concur- 
rence with us in the belief that better thing 
might be expected from it ; and so we say with 
reference to the new era about to be inaugu- 
rated: let it be conducted in any way dif- 
ferent from the obsolete and effete style, which, 
for the present, characterises it, and we doubt 
not that the British farmer will take it up with 
pleasure, devour it with interest, lay it down 
with regret, and recur to it again at his earliest 
leisure. Let its present dulness be maintained, 
and the Society will have perpetrated a great 
mistake, omitted a glorious opportunity, and 
inflicted a serious disadvantage on the agricul- 
ture of England. But we sincerely hope that 
— is the last of the journals in the present 
mode. 





Twelve Years in China. By a British Resident. 
Edinburgh: Constable & Co. London: 
amilton, Adams, & Co.) 
(First Notice.) 
WE cannot do better, we think, than introduce 
pe | book to our readers in the words of the 
author : 


“In the absence of public information regarding 
late events in China, excepting from persons 
whose views would naturally, if not inevitably, 
be affected by the policy adopted by our Govern- 
ment, it seems to me a duty, in the present crisis, 
to narrate my experience during a residence of 
twelve years in that country, and the opinions I 
was led to form. In the light in which events 
appeared to me, they assumed a very different 
colour from that in which they have been painted 
by others.” 

The interest excited by the publication of 
Mr. a hg magnificent k on Lord 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, has not 
yet died out; and we are very glad therefore 
of an Srasany of comparing the accounts 
given of the same matter by two gentlemen 
who, from the difference ob their positions, 
could not help viewing things under totally 
different aspects, and saw and therefore de- 
— events with totally different colouring. 

rd and his Secretary had of course to 
depend for their information respecting poli- 
tical matters in China upon the officiate in 
their employ. The treaty which crowned his 
Lordship’s negotiations seems to have led 


oA a etagnteenmece n 








hitherto almost to nothing; a resuli which 
fact is hardly to be wondered at, when we 


| consider that, of the two gentlemen who acted 


| 


| country as they really are. 


| as chief advisers and interpreters to the Com- | 


| 








| missioner, one had been and the ‘other still was 


in the service of the Chinese government. Bvt 
of this more anon. j 

In the first place let us examine the title of 
our author to be received as a competent witness 
of the matters of which he writes. The travelled 
world is now-a-days so wonderfully enlightened 


2 ee teas om the stay pe teen eg | “adopted tle Chinese dress, and after getting 
that there is scarcely & man who crosses the | fairly under way, metamorphosed myself into a 


Channel but fancies that his en fellow- 
countrymen look to him for a full account of 


light to most other observers. But Mr. Scarth 
will appear to have seen both ple and 
His object was to 
see the country as well as he could without 
interruption, and to penetrate as far as possible. 
In the spring therefore of 1848, when few had 


as yet extended their journeys to any great 


distance, he set off from Shanghai, in company 
with his Chinese teacher, a Singapore Chinese, 
in case of difficulty, and a barber, who also 


| acted as cook. He 


} 


| 
} 


Chinaman, set the barber to work to make a 
clean sweep of my hair, and, attached to my cap, 


the grand discoveries he has made, and feels | wore a thorough-bred tail of some son of Han, 
himself called upon to tell them of all his | shaded the natural colour of my barbarian eyes 
sayings and doings during the few weeks he | by a huge pair of tea-stone spectacles, and marched 


has been absent among the barbarians of other 
lands. Hence the lot of rubbish that the 
winter months generally produce as the result 
of the summer-trips; hence too the curious 
and ill-founded notions that exist with respect 
to the manners and customs of different parts 
of the world. Take for instance Cologne: 
there is hardly any one who passes through 
Cologne on his trip down the Rhine, but 
thinks himself qualified to tell the world all 
about the famous old town; which after all 
was more than Coleridge attempted, though he 
had lived long enough in it to understand and 
thoroughly to appreciate the nice distinction 
between the “two and seventy stenches”’ that 
he counted there, — “all well-defined and 
several stinks.” We remember ourselves to 
have met in the Hétel Belle Vue at Deutz, on 
the other side of the bridge of boats at 
Cologne, an English citizen and his wife, who 
had seen everything in the North of Germany. 
We asked him among other things whether he 
had seen the famous collection of pictures at 
Dresden. “My dear,” said Mr. Alderman 
Popkins to his wife (if he was not Mr. Alder- 
man Popkins, he ought to have been),—“ My 
dear, have we been to Dresden?” Her high- 
ness replied, that they had been there, and 
that they had seen the pictures, and we have 
no doubt but that they published a full and 
true account of the inhabitants of Dresden as 
soon as they got home. When a man has 
resided so long in a country, and has seen so 
much of it as to enable him really to under- 
stand the inner life and feelings of the people, 
he is entitled to speak out, and he is worth 
listening to, Such a man is Mr. John Scarth, 
the writer of the bock before us. For twelve 
years he has been in business at Canton; and 
sometimes for trading purposes, sometimes in 
pursuit of health, or merely for the sake of 
gratifying his curiosity, he has been in the 
habit of making journeys into the interior, 
and has evidently seen much more of the 
country and people than falls to the lot of most 
residents in China. 

It is quite true that very many works have 


been written upon China and the Chinese; | 


yet after all how little has really been told us 
of this extraordinary country and its still more 
extraordinary inhabitants. Most of the books 
upon China have been written, as our author 
says correctly enough, by men in official posi- 
tion,—by missionaries and others who have 
seen little of the natives in daily and general 
intercourse. The official stands upon his dig- 
nity, and goes through the tedious forms of 
stiff diplomatic visits now and then; most of 
his information is derived from people who are 
devoted to the Mandarins. The missiona 

has better opportunities; he mixes more wit 

the people, and his informants are less con- 
nected with the ruling authorities; but, from 
his position, he sees the Chinese in a different 


| 





forth without fear of recognition.” 


Now this was certainly the way in which to 
see the country and the people in their real 
condition, and to understand what he saw. 
We need not follow him through his wander- 
ings, though they are sufficiently interesting 
and well-written to repay in full the trouble 
of reading. There are many pleasant descrip- 
tions and pretty touches scattered throughout 
the book, and many pieces of information too 
which we may well learn, and many state- 
ments by which we may correct our pre-con- 
ceived notions of China and the Chinese. For 
instance, it is decidedly the popular belief in 
England that it is customary in the Celestial 
Empire for the ladies to toddle about on very 
a a “understandings”; but we find 
Mr. Scarth talking of 
“the firm, free step displayed by the female 
peasantry of Foochow, as they walk off with a 
burden of more than 100 pounds weight, making 
nothing of it. A woman will carry two chests of 
tea at a time from the city to the river, each chest 
weighing about 100 pounds.” 


And again, in Canton, he tells us it is a 
rarity to see a woman with small feet com- 
to those who wear theirs of a natural 
size. “Chinese ladies by right,” it seems, 
“Jadies by courtesy, and courtezan ladies, 
have the real small feet and wear the diminu- 
tive shoes that are wondered at in England ;” 
but all the Tartars at any rate require their 
shoes to be made as large as ours. 

Our author remarks, too, upon the primitive 
plan adopted in the fields in China for drawing 
water from a well by means of a lever placed 
at the top of a high pole, and a bucket sus- 
pended from one end by a long straight piece 
of bamboo, the other end being weighted with 
a stone; and informs us that the same mode 
is employed in Syria, and that he himself has 
noticed it also in Egypt. But Herodotus 
gives us somewhere a description of precisely 
the same method used in his time; and we 
ourselves have seen it in many country places 
both in Germany and in England. 

Then, too, there is an account of a lady, evi- 
dently of rank and wealth, going the round of 
all the chief temples in the neighbourhood of 
T’heen-Tung, “ chin-chining joss for a male 
child.” But here again such customs are not 
quite confined to China. There is a well- 
known mineral spring in the north of Ger- 
many, rejoicing in the name of the Buben 
Quelle (the Boys’ Spring), to which ladies are 
wont to resort for the purpose of obtaining 
sons to perpetuate the names of noble families ; 
and it is only five or six years ago that a lady 
of high rank attached to a German court, who 
was much desirous of having a son, was re- 
commended by her Sovereign to go to the 
Quelle and drink the waters: a recommenda- 


| tion which she followed, though unfortunately 
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she did not quite succeed in gaining the fulfil- 


| 


ment of her hopes; she had several children, | 
| include many zealous students of the works of 


but they were all girls. 


The detailed accounts of the modes of sugar- 
making, and silk-throwing and reeling, the | 


agricultural processes, and so forth, we must 
now pass over; though we heartily recom- 
mend the book as containing much that is 
curious and useful upon these as well as many 
other matters. For we wish to dwell more 
articularly to-day upon two points of greater 
interest and importance, upon which we have 
hitherto, notwithstanding the many works 
written upon China, been sadly in lack of 
sound information ; we mean the character of 
the people and their religion. 
Now with reg.rd to the first point, the cha- 
racter of the Chinese people, and our way of 
judging of it, our author gives us a very simple 
and natural, and at the same time a very pro- 
per hint,—one which writers on the subject 
would do well perhaps to follow. He tells us 
that on his first arrival in China, thirteen 
years ago, the contrariety of the native modes 
of doing things struck him as most amusing, 
and he soon made out “a Jong list of the ‘op- 
posites’ of the Chinese manner and character 
to ours; but, he adds, “on giving deeper 
study to the subject, there is less reason to be 
proud of the general superiority of the Euro- 
pean means than to feel abashed at our ideas 
of vaunted perfection.” The fact is that much 
time and long experience are required to learn 
the native character, and much study before 
one can understand it. We are apt to over- 
look the fact that they and we start as it were 
from opposite sides ; we are inclined to judge 
them by our own standards of civilisation and 
education, instead of doing them the bare jus- 
tice of measuring them by their own standard. 
As Mr. Scarth well observes, we should con- 
sider what they are taught when young, before 
we attempt to criticise them. 
“Let us look at the first Chinese school-book : 
the work is universally used throughout the em- 
pire. Every child is taught it by rote, even be- 
fore it is understood: and the maxims it contains 
have been learned by the Chinese youth for by- 
gone ages. 
San-Tsze-King, or Three-Character-Classic, is 
composed in rhyme, probably to assist the me- 
mory, and begins wtth the bold announcement :— 
“ * Men at their birth are by nature pure !’ 

But qualifies the assertion, — 
“*« Tn this all are alike, but they differ in practice.’ 
“* Ifleft uneducated, nature deteriorates.’ 

“Tn thas looking upon the train of Chinese 
thought, we find, at the very commencement, the 
whole structure resting on a perfectly different 
foundation to our ideas of human nature. We 
believe that we are born in sin, and that we are 
improved by education. The people have no 
knowledge of any direct laws proceeding from 
God (it is only in the camp of Tai-ping-wang 
that God’s commandments are proclaimed). Now, 
let me ask those who have rashly judged of Chi- 
nese character, if they have ever taken this matter 
into consideration? What a vast difference there 
must be in the whole tenour of the thoughts of 
men so brought up, from those educated like the 
English! Many Chinamen, unless they actually 
break the laws of the empire, do not acknowledge 
that they are sinners. The Chinese compare man 
to an unwrought gem, and say 

“* A gem unwrought is a useless thing ; 
So a man unlearned is a senseless being.’ ” 

But to proceed a step farther. In order to 
arrive at any true insight into the Chinese 
character, we must look not only at their edu- 
cation while children, but likewise at the 
doctrines which they study as men. 

“ The Taouist and Buddhist faiths may be 
passed over for the present, as they seem to be 








| stantly : perh they think that the men in the 
This Chinese Primer, called the | tha mp 


tottering under the bad guidance of debased 
priests. The followers of Confucius, however, 


this great sage; his maxims and doctrines are 
treasured, and their author almost deified; in 
fact, almost worshipped: doubtless they have had 
an immense influence on the Chinese character. | 
Sound and good as they must have been, to form 
the guiding-star for millions during many ages, | 
they are void of some essential ingredients to 
constitute what we would call really good men; 
for Confucius, the greatest oracle and standard of 
virtue, not only omits to teach forgiveness of in- 
juries, but actually preaches revenge. Dr. Mor- | 
rison says, that Confucius and Choo-Tsze were 
doubtful of the existence of gods, and these sages 
leave their followers under similar doubts ; and | 
Mencius writes, ‘ that none of the good principles | 
are infused into us from without: they are in- 
herent to ourselves.’ 

“Why wonder, then, at the arrogance of the 
Chinese ? Why be astonished at the small pro- | 
gress of Protestant missionaries, when one of the 
first things they have to teach these self-proud 
unbelievers is the sinfulness of man ?” 


We leave it to the metaphysician to argue 
out the process by which this belief has its 
result upon the morality of the Chinese ; it is | 
enough for us to look to the facts of the case; 
and they are such as are certainly calculated | 
to put Old England to shame. 


“ Tn all places in China you may see a string of 
coolies rushing through the streets carrying loads | 
of money; there is not a policeman to be seen, | 
except occasionally at the gates, or in time of 
trouble. You may see a shroff with a lot of dol- 
lars in a flat tray, examining them intently as 
they pass, click, click, over his thumb, sometimes | 
a posse of idlers, consisting of chair-bearers, coo- | 
lies, cooks, and servants, all looking on. There | 
does not seem to be even the suspicion that any 
one might attempt to kick the tray over, and bolt 
with what he can get in the scramble. Why, 
even in that nest of iniquity, Hong-Kong, you may 
see at the door of that most comfortable of build- 
ings, the Oriental Bank, a lot of Chinamen 
counting and examining, perhaps, thousands of 
dollars that are being paid to them, and some of | 
the greatest scoundrels unhanged passing con- 


} 


street would most likely be honest enough to catch 
them, but it is rather doubtful if they dare. Money 
and valuables are exposed in a way that would 
never be dreamed of in England; and the simi- 
larity of dress, the narrowness and crowded state 
of the streets in China, all would aid in the 
escape of a robber.” 


And so again with regard to the precious 
metals current in the country. 


“The Chinese have no silver or gold coin of | 
their own. Silver in ‘shoes’ of various sizes, | 
generally about fifty taels (16/. worth), and gold | 
in bars or leaf, are used where foreign money is | 
not current. The banker puts his stamp upon it, | 
and the ‘ touch’ is thereby sufficiently guaranteed. | 
Any tampering with the quality is rare, but, of | 
course, roguery is sometimes attempted. As a | 
general rule, however, perfect trust may be placed 
on the value; a slight examination satisfies the | 
shroffs. The reliance placed by the Chinese upon | 
the stamp or chop of the bankers may be gathered | 
from the fact, that in Canton, foreign dollars are | 
so marked by the guaranteeing stamps of those | 
who pay them away, that the original character 
of the coin is often obliterated. And in the north, 
where Carolus dollars unstamped are preferred, it | 
used to be the custom to mark them with the 
banker’s seal in ink.” 


In sales to the Chinese, it is rarely the case | 
that any written document passes between the | 
Chinaman and the foreigner. The transaction | 
is entered in the foreigner’s book, and con- 
sidered closed. The goods may not be deli- 
vered or paid for till some time after; yet our 

I 


| who are in the habit of doi 





author does not remember a single instance of 
the price being ——- even when the mar- 
ket had fallen. The deseription of the tea- 
packing shows us plainly enough the confi- 
dence placed by the Chinese masters in their 


| servants, and in the Chinese traders by those 


business with 
them. With regard to the silk-packing, let 
the following anecdote suffice : ~_ 


“In Shanghai there are often a hundred dirty 
vagabonds packing perhaps 10,000/. or 20,0004. 


| worth of silk, every pound weight being worth 


about a month’s wages to the scurvy-looking 


| coolies that are handling it; yet there is rarely 
| false packing or theft. Some silk was once going 


overland to Southampton via Hong Kong; a bale 
on arrival proved to have been plundered, and 
the space filled up. A claim was made for loss 
in weight, but it appeared so curious that a theft 
had been when such an occurrence was 
so rare, that the claim was refused until the arti- 
cles used to replace the silk were mentioned. The 
answer came that the space had been filled up 
with stones and jute! In Shanghai you can 
hardly find a stone to throw at a dog, and cer- 
tainly no jute to make a rope to hang him with.” 


This scarcely seems to be reconcileable with 


| what M. Hue (vol. i. p. 144, Hazlitt’s transla- 


tion) calls in round terms “the skilful and 
utterly unprincipled knavery of the Chinese 


| character.’ 


But with regard also to the religion of the 
Chinese, we are compelled, upon the autho- 
rity of an author, to take exception to the 
account of the same reverend traveller, the 
Lazarist Missionary, M. Huc. In his work on 
The Chinese Empire, he thus unequivocally 


| expresses himself:—“ The Chinese are living 


absolutely without religion . . . No ace 
count whatever is taken of religious belief b 
the legislature ; and the magistrates only ae 
of it to turn it into ridicule.” 

Now with respect to the latter part of this 
statement, it appears perhaps plain enough that 
there is no — religion of the State, —that is, 
under the existing dynasty. At present it would 
appear that the Emperor alone is considered 
exalted enough to serve heaven directly; he 
“serves heaven as a father”; while the nobles 
and ministers of state serve their sovereign as 
a father; and the people ie are bound to 
cherish the same reverential and filial feeling 
towards their supericis. There is not of 
course much religion in this; as appears at 
the first sight, it is rather a method of policy 
to raise the governing powers in the eyes of 
the people. The rebel, Tai-ping-wang, how- 
ever, as we know, has no small acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Christianity, and he 
proclaims to the people the worship only of 
God Almighty. 

“The Emperor alone addresses Hiwang- Teen — 
the imperial heaven; the people cam pray to 
Shang-te. Is the first expression to be considered 
more honourable than the second, or are the two 
denominations different? We find the Chinese 
say —‘ When Teen created mankind it made 
them princes and teachers, and said to them, As- 
sist Shang-te in showing loving-kindness to every 
region ;’ but again, we find Confucius says, ‘ For 
him who has sinned against heaven (Teen), there 
is none to whom he can pray.’” 


We have neither space nor occasion now to 
enter at all into the difference between the creeds 
of the Taouists and the Buddhists. It seems to 
be pretty well proved by our author that the 
Chinese have in respect to their religious 
tenets been somewhat misrepresented by the 
learned French Abbé. There does not appear 
to be much doubt that the majority of the 
Chinese of any intelligence do believe in a 


Supreme Being. The idols which they are 
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presumed to worship are not worshipped, at 
any rate by the better sort among them, in any 
er way than they are worshipped by many 

in civilised and Christian Europe. We have a 
Buddhist priest of high rank, when questioned 
closely about i -worship, replying that his 
rayers were not directed to the image, but to 
uddha ; that the image was used “only to 
fix the mind ; as soon as the thought was once 
fixed, the image was no longer of use ; — that 
all rested with the heart ; if that was right, all 
was well; — that the images were intended 
only for the vulgar, who could not be induced 
to attend to religion without such aids.” 
Then too we have the liberal Emperor, Kang- 
Hi, the most tolerant of all the rulers of 
China, confessing that the sacrifices he offered 
were to the Creator of the universe, not to 
anything visible or material. We cannot then 
with M. Huc, that the Chinese are quite 

80 destitute of all religious feeling as he would 
have us to believe. When we read of procla- 
mations issued in which the wrath of heaven 


is invoked to punish the disturbers of public | we conceive to be the state of the case, and 


tranquillity, — when we meet with instances 
of men professing to be deterred from bad 
actions by the fear of heaven, or find them 
reasoning on man’s misfortunes being sent by 
heaven deservedly for his sins,—we find it 
difficult to acknowledge the justness of any 
a of the statement of the French priest. 

ey are doubtless a vicious people; yet they 
have not done what the Greeks and Romans 
did, and what the Hindoos too have done, — 
they have not sanctified as it were their 
licentiousness, by attributing the same decds 
to their deities. Chastity is almost deified 
among them. Drunkenness is unknown. Re- 
igious slaughter by way of sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate offended has never yet been a 
part of their worship. Are not thesé, at any 
rate, so many points of superiority on their side 
over many nations that have, as it would 


of European Christendom? People talk of 
the unwillingness of China to receive the 
pew ses : the question is, has it been presented 
to the inhabitants of China in the proper way? 
It is only now that the language of the Chinese 
is becoming properly studied and understood by 
an intelligent body of missionaries ; — but 
there is a brilliant opportunity offering; the 
time is propitious; the people themselves are 
well prepared for some eventful change which 
shall relieve them from the troubles by which 
their country is enthralled; and England 
seems to have it now just in her own power, 
by the blessing of heaven, to lead the way and 
to ~ ue China both to the commerce and 
to the religion of Christendom. Only let us 


beware of putting a stumbling-block in their 


way, as did some in their mistaken and jealous | 
illiberality. 


“ By some strange infatuation, foreign mis- 
sionaries have tended greatly to confuse the minds 
of the Chinese by the complication of the terms 
used for the Almighty in the native language. 
The Roman Catholics ignored the Supreme Ruler 
(Shang-te of the Chinese), and preached their 
doctrines, using the title Lord of Heaven (Teen- 
choo). Then came the Protestants, who—strange 
as it may appear — evidently wished the Chinese 
to believe that they did not worship the same God 
as the Roman Catholics, and therefore chose a 
different term, but could not agree which term to 
use; the one party contending for the word 
Shang-te, while this was repudiated by the others, 
who upheld Teen-choo. One party wished the 
word Shin to be used, as it was more significant 


of a spiritual existence; but again it was argued 
that this word Shin meant evil spirits as well as 

The Protestant missionaries in Shanghai, 
in their address to Lord Elgin, suggested that the 








appear, enlisted much more of the sympathy | 


} 
| 








term ‘ Yay-Soo-Keaou,’ or the religion of Jesus, 
should be employed to describe the Protestant re- 
ligion, as distinguished from the ‘ Teen-Choo- 
Keaou’ (religion of the Lord of Heaven), the 
designation of the Roman Catholics.” 


The tendency of the present rebellion, the 
nature of the religion preached in the rebels’ 


camp, and the view taken of all by our author, | 


— who never ventures out of his depth, or 
speaks of that with which he is unacquainted, 
— we must postpone to some future occasion. 








Ts 1867 the Year of the Crisis? By?. (Part- | 


ridge & Co.) 


Ix a very brilliantly-written article reprinted | 


from the Christian Remembrancer for January 
last, which we have briefly noticed in another 
column, the author makes a passin 
to what he calls the “ widely-spread delusion 
which opens the Apocalypse to trace the poli- 
tics of the passing hour.” We quote his 
words because they so exactly describe what 


fit in, better than any words which we could 
choose, with the notion to which we wished 
to give expression. We object only to the use 
of the words “ widely-spread ;” we cannot im- 
agine that the delusion has gained sufficient 
ground to entitle it to such an epithet. The 
readers of Dr. Cumming, and Mr. Elliot, and 
Mr. Birks may be, and probably are, numbered 
by thousands; but these thousands will have 
to be multiplied many times over and over 
again before the leaven will have done much 
towards leavening the whole lump. That the 
writer of the pamphlet under our notice is of 


our opinion, is evident enough from the words | 


with which his work opens. He tells us that 
“for the benefit of those readers who are not 
acquainted with the details either of prophecy 
or of prophetic controversy,” he will treat them 
to an introductory chapter, “in order to put 
them in possession of some of their principal 


| features.” And he then goes on to state that 


“There are in the word of God, passages, and 
even chapters, containing prophecies of events 
which have never yet been fulfilled, and other 
passages containing prophecies which have been 
fulfilled. Upon those which relate to our Lord’s 


birth and work, all are agreed; but upon those | 
which relate to any period or periods of time pos- | 
terior to his ascension, there are various opinions. | 
These opinions may be divided into three great | 
classes.” 


Of these classes the first is that of the 
Spiritualists. 


Jews, but interpret Zion and Jerusalem as 
meaning the Gentile Church all over the 
world, and look upon all the prophesied glories 
of Jerusalem and Zion as being mere figures of 
speech, representing certain states of the 

hristian Church. The reign of Christ upon 
earth they take to mean His spiritual reign in 
the hearts of the faithful; and the subjugation 
of the world to His sway is its conversion to 
the Gospel, and so forth. 

The second class, which is by far the larger 
class, and is that of Dr. Cumming and Mr. 
Elliot, and the majority of the so-called 
Evangelical school, adopt a different system. 
Our author calls them Symbolists, though to a 
great extent they follow a literal interpretation 
of prophecy ; they call themselves the His- 


toric School. As far as the literal understanding | 


of prophecy goes, they look for an actual resto- 
ration of the Jews to their own land, the 


future glory of Jerusalem, and the reign of | 


the Lord in Mount Zion for a thousand years 
(the millennium), a new earth, and a new 


allusion | 


This class consists of such as | 
do not believe in the literal restoration of the 


| and beautiful Jerusalem. But then beyond 
| this the literal interpretation will not hold; 
| the Books of Daniel, and of the Revelation of 
| St. John, and one or two chapters of Ezekiel 
| are subjected to another, a symbolic process. 
| Here what is called the “ year-day system” 
| comes into use; days become years, and so 
years become centuries, and in like manner 
individuals must also expand and represent 

multitudes. The leading ideas of this class 
seem to range round the Pope. The Fourth 
Book of Dawiel, symbolising the fourth king- 
dom, is Rome: the little eleventh horn is the 
Pope or the Papacy ; so, too, he is the beast 
of Rey. xiii. “ Antichrist,” and “ The Man of 
Sin”; and Rome again is the woman of Rey. 
xvii. the mother of harlots and abominations, 
whose name is Babylon. This interpretation 
has not been hastily put forward ; on the con- 
trary, it has been most minutely and carefully 
elaborated by Mr. Elliot, who ventures to cail 
it off-hand “The Protestant Interpretation,” 
apparently taking it for granted that it must 
| be received. He has not been mistaken in his 
| reckoning. It is adopted unquestioning by a 

large body of the self-styled Evangelical 
| clergy, who, as our author truly says, seem 
more than half inclined to constitute the re- 
ception or rejection of the scheme with all its 
| blunders, a test of orthodoxy; “ even going so 
| far as to affix the brand of Romanism upon 
| those who take the early Church view of a 
| literal Antichrist, a person, rather than the 
| succession of heads of a system, an idea which 
was first propounded in the eleventh or twelfth 
century.” 


“ According to this system, popularized and 
disentangled from much of its verbal obscurity by 
| the lucid eloquence of Dr. Cumming, the Apo- 

calypse is said to have a meaning of its own 
| affixed to the several parts of it, from the 4th 
chapter to the end. Common sense and ordinary 
interpretation must be abandoned ; by their hyper- 
| symbolism, the history of Europe, from about the 
| year 532, earlier or later, according to fancy, is to 
| be found contained therein. Meteors are great 
| conquerors, earthquakes are sometimes political, 
sometimes religious, sometimes hostile convulsions ; 
seas are people; suns and moons are civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers; earthly thrones and domin- 
ions are symbolized by heaven and the throne of 
God ; a resurrection is a renewal of the preaching 
of the gospel; angels are anything or nothing — 
sometimes conquerors, sometimes bible and mis- 
sionary societies; stars are sometimes presiding 
ministers of churches; sometimes a false prophet ; 
a ruling power, is at the same time an oppressed 
| power; slaying one’s enemies is being put to 
death by those enemies by thousands at a time; 
two are any number; a mother and her child are 
identical, and both being one, are yet in two places 
at the same time, ruling with a rod of iron, yet 
fleeing from persecution : and to crown the whole, 
the Antichrist, if he be the Pope, destroys Baby- 
lon, if that be Rome Papal, from which he 
derives all his power! These, then, are some of 
the outlines of the symbolic, or, as its advocates 
call it, the historic interpretation.” 

The third great class is that of those who 
| look for a literal fulfilment of prophecy,—the 
| Literal Class; but as the Symbolists assume to 
| be literal too, they call this system the Futurist 
| System ; to this system our author belongs. It 


| is called the Futurist System because, in op- 
position to the last mentioned, the Historic 
| or Symbolic System, it receives the Apo- 
} calypse as a book of prophecies which have 
still to be accomplished. The Futurists, in 
fact, look upon the whole of the Revelation 


of St. John as an expansion of the prophecy 


of Christ contained in Matthew xxiy. They 
| hold 
“that earthquakes, seas, rivers, stars, sun, 
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moon, angels, heaven, throne of God, resurrection, 
are all of them to be taken to mean what they 
say; and, generally, that when a passage is in- 
tended to be taken as symbolic, the symbol is 
explained; as, for example, in the 17th chapter, 
where the seven heads of the beast are explained 
to mean seven mountains or hills; the waters, 
multitudes, peoples; the horns, ten kings. The 
advocates of this view further believe that an 
individual does not mean a system, that two mean 
two, not tens of thousands, and so on. Conse- 
quently they consider the beast of the 13th 
chapter to be a man or an individual, the Man 


of Sin, the Antichrist, and not a succession of | 


Popes.” 


| repose still as implicit belief in their dicta as 
ever they did. e year 1849 was one year 
fixed for the end of the world; and, if we 
recollect right, it was the 10th day of March 
in that year upon which that awful event was 
to take place; but, however, here we still are. 
At the beginning of the Crimean war, too, we 
remember a curious little pamphlet being pub- 
lished, called “The Coming Struggle,” the 








These then are the distinctive features of the | 


three classes of the prophetic school. We 
must remember that they are all engaged in 
the study of the revealed will of Him who is 
“the Author of peace and lover of concord.” 
What then is the result? “Mr. Elliot very 
charitably compares the Futurist to the Jewish 
Rabbi at the time of our Lord’s coming.” The 
Futurist, in the person of Query, returns the 
Christian compliment by declaring that Mr. 
Elliot’s assumed fulfilments of prophecy “ re- 
mind him of Zadkiel’s and Old Moore’s Al- 
manack, rather than the fulfilment of God’s 
Word.” 

Now of these three classes there is, after 
all, but one of any importance; and even that 
one is not important in itself, but only com- 
paratively so with regard to the other two, in- 
asmuch as in all probability it numbers in its 
ranks more than as many as the other two put 
together. 


the so-called Evangelical clergy. The method 


‘to their own land; and that the battle of Ar- 


The Symbolist system is received, | 
as we said before, by a very large number of | ° 
at «BER | devoted too much space already to a subject of 


by which it succeeded in gaining so great a | 


hold was as follows. Fifty years ago, when 


Edward Irving and others began to direct the | 


minds of Christians to the study of prophecy, 
there was a very great amount of qpoare 
upon the subject prevailing among really pious 
os le. Clergy and laity seemed to have some 
ind of vague notion that the Pope was Anti- 
Christ, but that was pretty well all that they 
held or had been taught in the matter. 
“ But when prophecy forced itself upon men’s 
attention, partly by its own intrinsic importance, 
partly because of the rash conduct and prophecies 


tag 


of some of its students, the majority of the Church | 


of Christ, clergy as well as laity, were in a state 
of deplorable ignorance upon the subject. In the 
midst of this mental confusion, Elliot’s ponderous 
work made its appearance, bearing the evident 
marks of learning, study, and deep research. It 
was received as a light from heaven. Men were 
too glad to have some definite direction given to 


their thoughts to scrutinise very deeply into the | 


consistency of the interpretation: and the col- 
lection of apparent corroborative evidence in the 
chart, the fac-similes of coins, the engravings of 
frogs, horsetails, cum multis aliis, gave a stamp of 
validity and accuracy to the system, which ena- 
bled it to take deep root in the unreading mind.” 


And so, having thus obtained this ‘ hand- 
book’ of prophecy, men began to read for them- 
selves, and to use it as their book of reference 
in all cases of difficulty. Then it was taken 
up by Dr. Cumming, whose enthusiastic ad- 
mirers are prone to accept everything that falls 
from his lips as something very much like 
Gospel itself. 

Many of our readers are doubtless aware 


how very frequently the date of the consum- | 
mation of all things has been precisely fixed | 


by those gentlemen who have all Lat pe | 
and its interpretation at their fingers’ ends. 
is true that the result has more than once fal- 


somehow or other, to make explanations satis- 
factory to the minds of their followers, who 


author of which was so unfortunate as to stake 
his credit upon the success of the Russians, 
and told us exactly how that they would form | 
a treaty with several other nations for the 
subjugation of Judea; that the East India | 
Company’s ships would convey the Jews back 


mageddon would be fought in the year 1860, 
This is certainly 1860, but we fear that things 
are not yet quite in the order in which the 
writer of that pamphlet expected that they 
would be. : 

Well, let bygones be bygones, and let us 
look rather on to the future. We have not, 
unfortunately, far to look. The author of the | 
“ Great Tribulation” stops us short in 1867, 
which is to be a “ great dominant era, charac- 
terised by stupendous events, and involving 
mighty changes in the present constitution of 
things.” It may be so; time will show. Dr. 
Cumming tells us that these calculations rest 
upon the inquiries of “the best, wisest, and 
most laborious of men,” and it would appear, 
therefore, perhaps rather presumptuous to 
doubt either the accuracy of the arithmetic or 
the propriety of making these reckonings at 
all. We will not argue the point, for we ais e 


such a nature; but we must, before we have 
done, beg that those words of the Lord of 
Prophecy Himself to His disciples—spoken, 
indeed, primarily with regard to the coming 
of Messiah’s kingdom, but applicable doubtless 
to the fulfilment of other prophecies too—may 
not be quite forgotten, “It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons (ypdvove i) xatpoic) 
which the Father hath put in His own 
* To the consideration of this text we 
eave our prophets of the year of grace 1860, 





The Balzac Series. No. I. Czesar Birotteau. 
(Saunders & Otley.) 
Bautzac has been hitherto little more than the 














shadow of a name to the general English | 
public. Dumas it knows, and Sue, and George | 


Sand; but the greatest, indisputably the | 
atest, of the recent labourers in the field of 
‘rench fiction was seldom mentioned and 
never read, nor was much curiosity apparently | 
| felt about the man and his writings. This 
was always matter of regret to those few who 
were acquainted with Balzac ; because, quite 
| independently of the better tendencies of some | 
of his writings, they recognised in him the 
novelist par excellence, the man who took the | 
broadest and most sensible views of the scope | 
and nature of the novelist’s functions, and ex- | 
hibited them most successfully in his practice. | 
It is this particular excellence to which we | 
| 


| wish to call attention at present; and it is, 
further, one which happens to be sufficiently 
illustrated in this the first of a series of pro- 


, posed translations of those novels of Balzac | 
| which are most likely to find favour with an | 


It | 


| Even if it were not, we who know how su- 
| premely difficult it is to translate Balzac into 


3 The translation, as far as we have compared it 
sified their calculations; but they manage, — 


English reader. We are very pleased that | 
fe an attempt should have yo made, and | 
trust that the success of the present volume | 
will ensure the continuation of the series. | 


with the original, appears to be well executed. 








| other lands into their own 


| afterwards 


| ing of the human race. 








any English which even approximates to the 
peculiar form and flavour of the original, from 
mere sympathy could not find it in our heart 
to speak severely of it. Translation is at the 
best a thankless task ; irksome to perform, and 
frequently very scantily remunerated; it is, 
therefore, always a proof of an unquestioned 
earnestness and humility when a man of genius 
sits down to translate for his fellow-country- 
men the words of some intellectual king of 

. But we 
cannot always depend upon Carlyles and 
Coleridges to perform this task, any more than 
we can anticipate a perennial supply of Wil- 
helm Meisters and Wallensteins, 

Balzac is certainly neither a Goethe nor a 
Schiller, nor do we pretend to say that an ac- 
quaintance with his writings is indispensable 
to every one who aspires to realise and, as far 
as he may, influence the intellectual tendencies 
of the day. He is essentially French in most 
of his habits of thought, and concerns himself 
mainly with the analysis and delineation of 
san gpm which hardly any other than 

‘rench society could supply. His sphere is 
co-extensive with his ordi social expe- 
riences. He gives us these. He does not 
give us, like Jean Paul, his dreams, nor an 
selections from the papers of the devil. He 
attempts, in a word, only those things which 
have been often before attempted in prose and 
rhyme ; and if his aim is not the highest, his 
success is all the surer. There are, surely, 
many advantages to be derived from i 
ourselves to writing about those matters only 
of which we have some special knowledge, 
particularly if we happen also to have the pen 
of a ready writer. e are thereby saved from 
that most unpardonable crime of using lan- 
guage instead of thought; and we learn to 
adjust our thought to our . Whena 
man writes about hair oil and the law of bank- 
ruptcy, he cannot talk nonsense and not be 
aware of it. If he is writing of the True, the 
Lofty, the Ideal, the abyss of nonsense (all the 
more terrible because unseen,) is ever under 
his feet, and they are many who fall into it. 

Now in these his self-i limits Balzac’s 
excellence is unquestioned. In his own pro- 
vince he has no rival: this province to use a 
hackneyed expression—is the Realistic. He 
does not deal with men who are e to 


| influences different from those which surround 


their brother-mortals. He does not consider 
them as specimens of a yariety of classes, — 
the lawyer class—the noble class—the priestly 
class,—forming his notion of the class first, and 

eneralising all the individuals 
who fall te it. He does not affect parti- 
cular moods, humours, transient phases of 
thought; but rather the general steady think- 
This may seem to be 
unmeaning praise; and it may occur to the 
minds of some, if a novelist is not this, he is 
nothing, and no one would read his books. 
But a very slight observation of the “ best 
novels” is fatal to this supposition. The 
ordinary novelist finds it is as difficult to 
make ‘a faithful transcript, which shall be 
interesting, of the ordinary pursuits and in- 
terests of week-day life, as the chemist to find 
a definition of heat or cold, which shall neither 
say too much nor too little. Our very fami- 
liarity with the things in question increases 
the ‘difficulty. He accordingly escapes it 
altogether, and launches his hero into that 
traditional and shadowy world where it is the 
destiny of heroes and heroines to live and die. 
If they have occupations and amusements — 
we must omit the former and exaggerate the 


latter. Nothing can be made out of the office 
or the counter, We must not bore people with 
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details, and if it is ever necessary to introduce | 


them, let us have a pleasant su 
romantic and unusual incidents to support the 
unsightly structure. If our little heroine must 
live in a shop, let it not (good heavens !) be 
one in which soap and cheese are exposed for 
sale, but a gloomy mart of armour, and ancient 


camps and furniture—a place where a ghost | 
would not be ashamed to show himself, and | 
where a vulgar customer would feel most con- | 


sciously ashamed of himself. If we must have 
a trial, surely the novelist is not bound to 
conform to the laws of the courts, and may 
give us a sketch of a close cross-examination, a 
dialogue which any English judge would very 
properly have brought to a = termination. 
And so on with any number of examples, 
Now in Balzac we are introduced to the real 
life of ns, whom we are continually seeing, 
but of whom we know nothing. We come 
into contact with them in particular places, at 
particular times, and under fixed conditions, 
and there the acquaintance ends. We 
may think we know them and can describe 
them, but when we have come to make the 
attempt, if we are honest, we must confess our 
failure and burn our manuscript. We find 
we mow only one or two superficial traits 
which are hardly a wide enough basis for our 
ambitious delineations, And why is this? 
Because we have never searched, penetrated, 
sifted. A knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of 
footmen and greengrocers will not come by 
intuition any more than a lmowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Balzac 
was quite aware of this, and studied his fellow- 
beings with a zeal and penetration which 
sometimes brought him into difficulties. He 
carried the inductive method into the sphere 
of fiction, and made it yield there as elsewhere 
its rich harvest. If he was writing about a shop, 
keeper in the Rue 8. Honore, he would give a 
day to the collation and comparison of the 
names above all the shop doors in that street. 
If he had to describe a meadow in Touraine, 
he sent for specimens of the dominant grasses 
in that part of France. ~ much Ne owey 
special excellence, eve ere acknowledged, 
iy 1 intense eatity. A mere sketch ofthe 





present work will suggest the ample scope it | 


affords him of exhibiting it. Czsar Birotteau, 
is an honest perfumer of the Place Vendéme, 
who gets into difficulties from a foolish zeal 
for speculation, encouraged by certain muni- 


cipal honours and royal favours, and has to | 


speculations is a new hair oil, com 
the essential oil of filberts; and we have the 
whole history of this Bie idea, specimens 
of the prospectus issued, the shape and co- 
lour of the bottles, and the amount of dis- 
count allowed to provincial dealers. We 


gain in fact, by the pleasantest method in the | 


One of his | 
sed of 


world, a prodigious amount of special infor- | 


mation on the 
commercial life. The characters too of Cesar, 
his wife Constance, and his daughter Cesarine 
are all admirably drawn. We have never to 
lament in Balzac that fatal practice, so common 
on this side the Channel, of building up cha- 
racters from one or two slight external traits. 
All his representations, on the contrary, are the 


spirit and details of French | 
| coast tract on the margin of the ocean. 


evolution of separate individualities, which | 
ssibly issue in many external peculiarities, | 


ut by no means spring from them. 
is in Balzac all the more meritorious because 


And this | 


the book which gives the details of Cesar’s 


bstratum of | bankruptcy, his re-habilitation after the most 
| self-denying efforts, and his affecting death, 


are very noble and touching. Truly, as Balzae 


| says, there is a pathos and a, grandeur in the 


life of a hairdresser, if we had only the hearts 
and minds to see it. Let those, therefore, 
who wish to test the freshness and elasticity 
of their sympathies, read Cesar Birotteau. 
We are sure they will not regret doing so; we 
hope they will on the whole agree with our 


hasty and rather unconnected estimate of the | fall 


worth of Henri Balzac. 





A Description of Natal. By Dr. Mann, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of Education at Natal. (F. 
Algar.) 

Dr. Mann is the author of the Government 

Prize Essay on the colony of Natal. Any in- 

formation, therefore, coming from his pen with 

reference to this flourishing and interesting 
colony may be relied upon, as it is derived from 
the fountain head. The eolony is now attract- 
ing some little attention on the part of those 
who have not succeeded in life in the mother 
country, and are—not unnaturally—seeking a 
new one for the exercise of their labour and 
skill, which an oversiocked community may 
have failed to reward. It is of importance, 
therefore, to all those who are turning their 
attention to emigration to obtain, previously to 
their taking so serious a step, every reliable 
information with regard to the country which 
they propose making their own by adoption. 

Natal with its advantageous prospects is little 

known to emigrants, and Dr. Mann’s descrip- 

tion of it is both interesting and valuable. 

The colony is on the south-eastern coast of 
Africa, 800 miles from the Cape of Good Hope. 
It facesthe Indian Ocean. It is separated from 
the old Cape colony by a strip of independent 
coast land. 

At a distance varying from 100 to 250 miles 
from the sea, the high land of south-eastern 
Africa makes a sudden dip. Its summit is 
about 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The lower land has the appearance of a mag- 
nificent mountain chain, called the range of 
the “ Drakenberg” or “ Kathlamba Mountains.” 
The foot of this chain is between 3000 and 4000 
feet above the level of the sea. Natal is in- 
cluded between this range and the sea. 

The colony altogether contains an area of 
about twelve millions and a half of acres. An 
extent equal to Scotland. The country is well 
watered and drained by three large rivers 
(which, however, do not seem to be navigable), 
and several streams emptying themselves into 
the sea :—no less than twenty-three along 150 
miles of coast. 

From the Drakenberg chain the land de- 
scends by three abrupt steps, so that the 
colony is divided into four irregular terraces ; 
an upland, a midland, a lower land, and a sea- 


The colony enjoys a surprising range of cli- 
mate, In the sea-coast district, which is a 
strip of about fifteen miles wide, of almost 
— luxuriance, the sugar cane, the 
coffee plant, arrow root, the banana, the pine 
apple, and the orange, are brought to maturity. 
In the midland and upper districts: frost is 
seen on the ground in the early spring, and 
snow upon the hills at midwinter. In these 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, vegetables, 
and other productions of the English soil 


land commonly produces two crops in the 


his powers of description and the felicity of 4 
his phase must arrest the attention of every | readily make themselves at home, and the 


er, We may notice the elaborate descrip- 
tion (p. 65) of Cesar’s personal appearance, 
which is too long to be quoted i ertenso, and 





year, whilst cattle, horses, and sheep thrive 
upon the pastures. Cotton, too, seems to be 


too good to be mutilated. The last chapter of | indigenous, the government haying 300 acres 











under cultivation. In the early spring the 
pastures are emerald green, and variegated by 
the white and bright coloured blossoms of aloes, 
amaryllids, lilies, ikias, and other bulbous 
roots. 

The winter begins in April and ends in 
September. The thermometer ranges from 40 
to 45 at night, but during the day the tem- 
perature rises to 66 or 70 degrees. The 
summer begins in October and ends in March. 
In winter there is no rain. In summer the 
of rain in the midland is 20 inches, and 
on the cdast 10 inches. In summer there are 
few nights when the temperature falls to 54, 
and few days when it does not rise to 70 de- 

es. The lowest temperature’ of summer is 
about 50, and the highest in the shade about 
96 degrees. The mean summer temperature 
for the midland district is 96, and for the coast 
74 degrees, The mean winter is 60, and the 
coast 65 degrees. It is remarkable that there 
is a much wider range of temperature in Natal 
during the winter than summer. In winter 
the night is upon the average 22 degrees colder 
than the day. In summer the night is on the 
average 13 degrees colder than the day. One 

at and important peculiarity of the climate 
1s that the summer heats are pleasantly tem- 
pered by the rains, whilst the winter cold is 
softened by the incessant sunshine. 


“ Notwithstanding its almost tropical position, 
Natal has an eminently healthy climate. Newly- 
arrived settlers often remain for months under 
canvas, or in very slight and carelessly-constructed 
buildings, without experiencing the slightest ill- 
effect. The climate proves serviceable to con- 
sumptive persons, provided they come to it before 
the disease has too firmly established itself. In 
the early stages of the disease, the improvement 
is very much due to the genial temperature allow- 
ing the invalid to live constantly in the free open 
air, and to the habits of colonial life necessitating 
the riding continually on horseback. The grave 
forms of malarious and intermittent fever are 
entirelyunknown. Asiatic cholera has never been 
seen in the colony. Small-pox has not yet visited 
it. Fevers connected with derangement of the 
organs of digestion oceur occasionally during the 
season of transition from summer to winter, and 
after prolonged exposure and exertion in the sun ; 
but they are for the most part tractable, and soon 
yield to judicious treatment. Diarrhea and dy- 
sentery also are sometimes met with after the heat. 
About the same time a tiresome pustular affection 
of the skin is also liable to occur, in which the 
pustules are apt to degenerate into indolent ulcers, 
and become what are known as “ Natal sores.” 
Little else needs to be noted with respect to the 
climate and healthiness of this highly favoured 
colony.” 


The opportunities of making money in the 
colony are truly marvellous, Our author 
says :— 

“To the capitalist who looks mainly to a pro- 
fitable return for his outlay, it will be sufficient to 
say, that any one may make from twelve to six- 
teen per cent. for his money, by merely lending 
his capital upon good security ; that, if he embarks 
in sugar planting on the coast, every 16/. in- 
vested may be expected to yield a yearly profit 
of 9/.; and that an outlay of 1,800/. in sheep 
farming in the uplands, will produce a return of 
90/. in the first year, and a rapidly increasing sum 
afterwards, year by year. He will have to place, 
as a kind of set-off against the opportunities and 
advantages which he will enjoy, the risk of having 
to dispense with a few conveniences and luxuries 
that he has been used to in his English home; 
none, however, of such a character that they may 
not be easily remedied from the settler’s own 
resources, if he deemed it worth his while to do 


so. 
* To the small capitalist, the advantages held 
out by the colony of Natal are very great indeed. 
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Land is so cheap, that for the mere sum which 
would be paid in England for a single year’s 
rental, a man may purchase hundreds of acres of 
his own, where he may sow and reap his own 
crops, improve his own fields, fell his own trees, 
and gather his own fruits. The Government up- 
set price for land is 4s. per acre; but good farms 
are at the present time continually selling by 
private proprietors for 2s. per acre. Those who 
do not care to be the proprietors of their own 
land at first, may live at almost nominal rentals, 
and, in many instances, upon terms so advan- 
tageous, that they would seem absolutely incre- 
dible to tenant farmers at home. The following 
advertisement, which appeared in the columns of 
the Government ‘ Gazette of August 17th, 1858,’ 
will aptly illustrate this statement : — 


«© To Let,—A portion of the farm ‘ New Lan- 
ark,’ all but adjoining the Town Lands. Ad- 
mirably adapted for a dairy, the grass being very 
excellent for cows, sheep, goats, and horses. Its 
proximity to the town will enable the tenant to 
send in milk daily, to say nothing about butter 
and eggs. First year, RENT FREE! A few cows, 
and such other facilities as a good-natured old 
colonist might be expected to render a honest new 
colonist, until he finds his feet. _ 

“ « Apply to D. D. Buchanan, junior, who will 
show the land.’ 

“ Instances of this character are far from being 
of solitary occurrence. Again and again old 
colonists have actually given new comers farms 
rent free, and have left in their charge large herds 
of cattle and pigs, with the simple understanding 
that the increase should be divided equally be- 
tween the tenant and the proprietor. Arrange- 
ments of this character are now not often made, 
simply because the immigrant finds equally great 
facilities to work entirely for himself.’ 


Away from the town no direct tax is paid by 
the landowner. The farmer, after his pur- 
chase dues are paid, does not contribute any- 
thing more to the state, than a small sum to 
the Customs on articles of consumption im- 
ported. 

In the wild country the cost of living is very 
small indeed. Kafirs are hired as household 
servants and labourers at from 6s. to 10s. a 
month, exclusive of board, which chiefly con- 
sists of Indian corn, but they will find them- 
selves for 5s, or 6s.a month extra. Yet the 
settler must mainly depend upon his own 
hands at first. The Kafir will do what he is 
taught if well looked after. He is unskilled 
and lazy. When left to himself he sits upon 
his haunches, and gossips away half his 
time. He will not enter on any long term of 
service. He will work for a few weeks or 
months, and then will go off to his kraal to 
invest his gains in cattle and wives and enjoy 
himself. 


= “ On this aceount there is very little induce- 
ment for the white settler to devote any particular 
amount of pains to the training of his men. By 
the time one labourer has become of fair value, 
from having learned his business, he disappears, 
and a raw recruit has to be taken up in his place. 
Some proprietors who have Kafir kraals upon 
their property, experience less difficulty than 
other persons in procuring a good supply of la- 
bour; they come to an understanding with the 
head man of the kraal, that he and his people 
shall be allowed to continue in their residence, 
and enjoy certain other advantages, upon con- 
dition of furnishing a certain quantity of work at 
a certain price. To persons who do not enjoy 
this proprietary influence, a plentiful harvest, or 
the arrival of cold weather, is at any time suffi- 
cient to produce a dearth of servants. It must 
also be added, that some persons experience very 
much greater difficulty than others in procuring 
Kafir service. If any one gets a bad name as an 
employer, his reputation runs from one end to 
the other of the colony like wildfire, and he has 


very small chance indeed of tempting any ap- 











plicant for work to cross his threshold.” 


The person who is most needed in the colony 
is the man who has money to spend, and who 
has energy and intelligence to apply it so as to 
advance his own interests and those of his 
fellow-colonists at the same time. Our author 
makes some valuable remarks on the personal 
qualifications of those who are required as 
settlers at Natal. Members of the learned 
professions are of no use there. The settlers do 
not require law or physic. Young and rude 
colonies care more about hands than heads, 
The surveyor is the solitary exception at Natal. 
Clerks, shopmen, and persons of that class, are 
at a discount. 


“ Handicraft labour is in unlimited demand in 
Natal, workmen who experience the greatest dif- 
ficulty in England in getting employment at 
wages barely sufficient for the requisites of life, 
may reckon with certainty upon an immediate 
engagement in the colony at 7s. 6d. If the 
workman has children he may also make himself 
equally sure of remunerative employment for any 
or all of them who are above ten years of age; 
blacksmiths receive 10s. per day, carpenters, 
bricklayers, masons, shoemakers and tailors, earn 
7s. 6d. per day, and are sure of immediate and 
constant employment, handicraftsmen indeed, are 
in such request that they constitute a kind of 
petted and privileged class, and if they be of 
steady and reliable habits, they may use their 
privileges to their own speedy aggrandisement. 
The supply of mechanics is so much under the 
need of the colony, that no complaint is more 
commonly heard than that of the impossibility of 
getting important work done, one reason for this 
deficiency is the temptation which is offered to 
the mechanic to abandon his primary occupation 
for the more pleasant life of the country farmer ; 
by steady work he soon saves enough money to 
purchase and stock land of his own, and then 
sets up as an agriculturist. 

“ Agricultural labourers are of about equal 
value, it is impossible to keep’ anything like a 
fair supply of them, because the man who comes 
out from England to-day as a labourer, is a 
farmer and landed proprietor to-morrow. No 
man continues to follow the plough for a master, 
who can follow it more remuneratively for him- 
self; about four years ago an agricultural la- 
bourer came out from one of the eastern counties 
of England in the service of a gentleman of high 
station ; after a couple of years he left the ser- 
vice of his employer, the master for whom he 
had worked in England, hearing of this change, 





sent word to him that he would be glad to have 
him back and would give him constant employ- 
ment if he would return ; the reply was, ‘ Tell my | 
master if he will come out here to me I will make | 
him a free gift of 500 acres of land all for him- | 
self,” the labourer is now his own master and | 
living near the Umkomanzi upon 3000 acres of 
land of his own, which he received as a govern- | 
ment grant, he has built himself a house and cuts 
down from his almost limitless woods his own 
timber, which he disposes of at the price of 6/. 
per waggon load. Ploughman and shepherds 
receive in the colony 5/. and 6/. per month, as 
wages. 

“ Household servants of every class are in con- 
stant demand, the wages of female domestics 
vary from 15/. to 20l. a year. White servants are 
indeed scarcely to be had, because they inva- 
riably find more pleasant modes of life open to 
them immediately on their arrival in the new 
land.” 


From the following extracts some idea of 
the profits to be realised from farming may be 
formed : 

“In the year 1855, a farmer, residing sixteen 
miles to the north of Maritzburg, purchased forty- 
five ewes and a ram at a cost of 14s. each, in the 
year 1858 the total outlay for this flock amounted 
te 507, The money produced in wool and from 





the sale of ewes, rams, and wethers, was at that 
time 94/., and there remained in hand also a flock 
of 160 ewes, worth 160/. The outlay of 50/. in 
sheep farming was therefore attended by a return 
in three years of 203/.; six sheep had also been 
slaughtered for home use. The total loss, in- 
cluding lambs, averaged 8 per cent. per annum ; 
the sheep were well taken eare ‘of, well shedded, 
and in wet weather abundantly supplied with 
grass or straw. The first clipping of the newly 
carried sheep yielded 2 lbs. of wool per head, sub- 
sequent clippings yielded 2} Ibs. and 4} Ibs. per 
head; such is the result which may be expected 
from sheep farming in Natal.’’ 

“ The sheep farmer possesses four distinet ad- 
vantages over all other occupiers in Natal, first, 
the investment of capital may be anything he 
pleases, he may begin as well with 50 sheep as 
with 1,000; second, the — epee 
comparatively insignificant, they amount to 
more than p be wages of the native herdsmen ; 
third, the returns are both quick and considerable; 
fourth, there is always an unlimited market for 
the sale of wool, and a ready one for the sale 
of sheep. There are now 86,902 sheep in the 
eolony, and the price paid for wool in Maritzburg 
is 1s. 1d. per lb. Five years ago mutton was 
never seen on the table, it is now furnished regu- 
larly by the butchers at 6d. per Ib. 

“ A man possessing 600/. may embark in sheep 
farming in Natal with fair prospects of success, 
200/. will purchase 1,000 acres of land, 200/. more 
will buy 200 sheep, a cart and pair of oxen will 
cost 60/., ten cows, 30/., 1051. may be spent in 
building, food, and wages. Men of limited means 
will, however, generally do better to hire a larger 
farm, and employ more of their capital in stock- 
ing ; a farm may always be subsequently purchased 
as the money to do so is accumulated; a capital of 
1,800/. amply supplies to begin sheep farming, 
with 3,000 acres of land purchased as freehold.” 

“On nearly all the pastoral farms of the up- 
lands, wheat is grown for the consumption of the 
family, on some a certain quantity is now also 
produced for the market. The chief drawback to 
its remunerative growth, is the distance it has to 
be sent in waggons for sale. About 1,000 aeres 
of land are under wheat in the colony, and the 
average produce is six muids (of three bushels 
each) to the acre; one farmer in the Umooti 
county recently reaped 120 muids from thirty 
acres of land, which had been sown with five 
muids of seed, another proprietor reaped ninety- 
five muids from fifteen acres, sown with three 
muids of seed; the average price is 1/. 7s. per 
muid, but the price ranges between 1/. 4s. and 
1. 17s.” 

“ A settler on the Illovo recently planted Indian 
corn on well-manured land for a first crop, and 
harvested twenty muids from the aere; the land 
was then sown with golden-ball wheat, of which 
eleven muids per acre were gathered in. At the 
average price of these articles in Maritzburg, 
namely, 12s. per muid for Indian corn, and 1. 7s. 


per muid for wheat, the year’s return from the 


one acre of land amounted to 26/.” 

“Oats are extensively grown for forage, the 
crop being cut down for use before it is quite 
ripe; two crops of forage are reared in the year. 
Each acre of ground yields about three tons in 
each crop; and the produce, at the present price 
of 4s. per 100 Ibs., amounts to about 24/. per acre. 
A farmer with six Kafirs, receiving 14s. each per 
month for food and wages, can manage to keep 
twenty acres of land under cultivation in forage.” 


With regard to the produce of sugar, 

“Tt is estimated that the coast-lands of Natal 
will ultimately yield something approaching to 
100,000 tons per year. A planter on the Lower 
Makomanzi, has recently been actually producing 
two tons and a half of sugar per acre of planta- 
tion, and selling the sugar at 42/. per ton; the 
sugar was the produce of canes only two years 
old, and was pronounced by competent judges to 
be equal to the best article from the Mauritius ; 
an estimate has been made that the planter alluded 
to, had expended nearly 5,000/. upon his mills and 
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estate, and is now already receiving a yearly net | 


profit of 60/. per acre, upon the land that is 
brought into yielding. One planter who came | 
into the colony four years ago, was getting last | 
year as much as three tons per acre, from some 
part of his plantation, The best sugar lands in | 
Natal yield five or six crops, before they need to | 
be re-planted ; the lighter and poor lands yield 
three crops, and this is about the average produce 
in many other sugar-growing countries. 

“The manufactare of sugar on a large scale 
requires a considerable amount of capital. Ina 
pamphlet published by Mr. Coqui of Natal, the 
aggregate cost of growing and manufacturing is 
stated upon the authority of an experienced plan- 
ter, to be under 5s. per cwt. exclusive of the 
outlay for working stock and machinery. The 
capital deemed requisite for a plantation of 400 
acres of cane without the value of land is 16,2251. 
The annual returns for this capital are estimated 
at 13,550/., and the annual expenditure of carry- 
ing on the works 4,338/. In this calculation the 

ue of the manufactured sugar is only taken 
at 15/. per ton, whereas, hitherto, sugar from 
Natal has sold readily for 35/. and 40/. per ton.” 

“The Kafir race which is available for the la- 
bour, entertains a strong fondness for the sweet 
juice, and for the refuse treacle, and hence will 
work at sugar mills, when he will not undertake | 
other kind of labour. The Kafir will barter his 
mealies for treacle, when no other kind of pay- | 
ment will tempt him to dispose of them. It has 
been calculated that next year Natal will yield | 
upon the lowest estimate 3,500 tons of sugar. 

“ Arrow-root is now cultivated with success in 
Natal, and it is a very important product, because 
it does not require first-class soil for its production ; 
it grows well and yields heavy crops on land which 
is entirely valueless for sugar. It was first pro- | 
duced five years ago, and there are now more than | 
600 acres of land occupied by its roots, yielding 
annually from 10 to 12 ewt. of feeuia per acre. 
The market value of the arrow-root produced in 
Natal is at the present time 9,000 per year. 

“The cultivation of arrow-root needs a very 
moderate capital at starting, and it is attended by 
large and quick returns. In one very complete 
factory now at work, the necessary machinery and 
appliances for operations upon a large scale, and 
the cost of labour, have not exceeded 200/., and 
the proceeds on the second year amounted to 400/. 
In a fair season, fifteen cwt. of arrow-root are 
produced from each acre of land; at the present | 
prices the growth and manufacture of arrow-root | 
pays 25l. per cent. per annum for invested capital. | 

“The primary cost of clearing an acre of bush 
ground, the best for planting coffee, is about 22/. ; | 
at the end of the third year the prodace of this | 
acre will amount to between 5/. and 6/., and the | 
profit will then go on year by year increasing 
almost without any further outlay. The price of | 
land suitable for the growth of coffee, ranges from 
2l. to 6l. per acre. About 680 plants are grown to | 
the acre, and each shrub when arrived at maturity 
yields about two and a half pounds of berries 
annually, the lands now under cultivation in the 
colony will very soon be yielding about eighteen 
tons of berry per year. 

“ Sugar, arrow-root, and coffee, are the most 
valuable and promising of the vegetable produc- | 
tions of Natal, but successful experiments have 
also been made with cotton, indigo, sesamum seed, 
ground nut, tobacco, and various kinds of fibre- 
yielding plants.” 

The e occupies between eighty and 
ninety days, The mail steamers make the 
voyage to tHe Cape in thirty-five days. 

Our author gives some practical information 
relative to the expenses of the voyage, and 
what articles the emigrant will require to pro- 
vide, into which we cannot enter. 


e Papers. Second Edition. By 

Wigiam Maginn, LL.D. (Richard Bentley.) | 
Dz. Macinn, the author of these Papers, was | 
one of the most remarkable among the literary | 
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_ amongst others, with Father Prout, Theodore 


_ with Bentley’s Miscellany, which had just then 


_ odicals. His subsequent career is tolerably 


| Papers. 


| Polonius, Iago, and Hamlet. 


men of the present century. He was the son | 
of a schoolmaster, and was born at Cork on the | 
llth of November, 1794. He was sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin, at 10 years of age, 
Shs degree when only 14. For 
some time after leaving Collegehe assisted his 
father, as a teacher of the Classics, in the Cork | 
Academy, and for several years after his father 3 
death the care of the academy devolved entirely 
upon him. But so quiet a life was unsuited 
for a man of his active temperament and bril- 
liant abilities, so he quitted it to follow a 
literary career. His first writings appeared in 
the Laterarg Gazette, when under the manage- 
ment of William Jerdan, who said that Maginn 
was accustomed to send him “a perfect shower 
of varieties ; classic paraphrases, anecdotes, il- 
lustrations of famousancient authors, displaying 
a vast acquaintance with, and a fine apprecia- 
tion of them.” Soon afterwards he became 
connected with Blackwood’s Magazine, to 
which he contributed a series of papers, under 
the sobriquet of Ensign Major O’Doherty. In 
these papers he displayed remarkable powers 
of wit, humour, and trenchant sarcasm, as well 
as great practical knowledge of life and keen 
insight into political matters. : 

In 1829 he projected, in concert with Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, Fraser’s Magazine, which peri- 
odical soon became popular. 

Seven years afterwards, in conjunction, 





Hook, Charles Dickens, Maxwell, Peacock, 
Morier, and Ingoldsby, he became connected 
taken up a position in the ranks of the peri- 
well known. His was a thoroughly bohemian 
life ; and possessing as he did many fine, genial 
qualities, as well as being one of the wittiest 
of men, his society was much courted. To this 
may be attributed, in some measure, those un- 
steady habits the indulgence of which eventu- 
ally brought his brilliant career to a premature 
close. He styled himself “a whisky-devour- 
ing Irishman.” It was in the pages of Bentley's 
Miscellany that his essayson Shaksperian cha- 
racters, with the exception of that on Hamlet, 
made their appearance. The essay on Hamlet 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, but is included 
in the present edition of the “Shakspeare 
he following are the subjects he chose 
for his essays :—Sir John Falstaff, Jaques, Ro- 
meo, Midsummer Night’s Dream—Bottom the 
Weaver, Lady Macbeth, Timon of Athens, 
In all of these 
essays Dr. Maginn displays great power, 
originality, pa boldnen in enforcing his 


” 





_ arguments. He is especially vigorous in his 


attacks on some of Dr. Johnson's criticisms, as 
the following respecting his critique ca Fal- 
staff will show: 


“ Nothing can be more false, nor, pace tanti viri, 


| more unphilosophical, than Dr. Johnson’s critique 


upon his character. According to him, 


| 

| 

“* Falstaff is a character loaded with faults, | 
and with those faults which naturally produce | 
contempt. He is a thief and a glutton, a coward | 
and a boaster, always ready to cheat the weak, | 
and prey upon the poor; to terrify the timorous, 
and insult the defenceless. At once obsequious 
and malignant, he satirises in their absence those | 
whom he lives by flattering. He is familiar with | 
the prince only as an agent of vice, but of this | 
familiarity he is so proud, as not only to be su- | 
percilious and haughty with common men, but to | 
think his interest of importance to the Duke of | 
Lancaster. Yet the man thus ccrrupt, thus de- | 
spicable, makes himself necessary to the prince | 
that despises him, by the most pleasing of all | 
qualities, perpetual gaiety ; by an unfailing power | 
of exciting laughter, which is the more freely 


| with books, he added a thorough knowledge 


indulged, as his wit is not of the splendid or am- 
bitious kind, but consists in easy scapes and sallies 


| of levity, which make sport, but raise no envy. 


It must be observed, that he is stained with no 
enormous or sanguinary crimes, so that his licen- 
tiousness is not so offensive but that it may be 
borne for his mirth. 

‘“*« The moral to be drawn from this representa- 
tion is, that no man is more dangerous than he 
that, with a will to corrupt, hath the power to 
please ; and that neither wit nor honesty ought to 
think themselves safe with such a companion, 
when they see Henry seduced by Falstaff.’ 

“ What gan be cheaper than the venting of 
moral apophthegms such as that which concludes 
the critique? Shakspeare, who had no notion of 
copybook ethics, well knew that Falstaffs are not 
as plenty as blackberrries, and that the moral to 
be drawn from the representation is no more than 
that great powers of wit will fascinate, whether 
they be joined or not to qualities commanding 
grave esteem. In the commentary I have just 
quoted, the Doctor was thinking of such com- 
panions as Savage; but the interval is wide and 
deep. 
“ How idle is the question as to the cowardice 
of Falstaff. Maurice Morgann wrote an essay to 
free his character from the allegation ; and it be- 
came the subject of keen controversy. Deeply 
would the knight have derided the discussion. 
His retreat from before Prince Henry and Poins, 
and his imitating death when attacked by Douglas, 
are the points mainly dwelt upon by those who 
make him a coward. I shall not minutely go 
over what I conceive to be a silly dispute on both 
sides: but in the former case Shakspeare saves 
his honour by making him offer at least some re- 
sistance to two bold and vigorous men when 
abandoned by his companions ; and, in the latter, 
what fitting antagonist was the fat and blown 
soldier of threescore for 


«* That furious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword 
Had three times slain the appearance of the King ?’ 


He did no more than what Douglas himself did 
in the conclusion of the fight: overmatched, the 
renowned warrior 


* «*Gan vail his stomach, and did grace the shame ' 
Of those that turned their backs; and, in his fight, 
Stumbling in fear, was took,’ 


“Why press cowardice on Falstaff more than upon 
Douglas? In an age when men of all ranks en- 
gaged in personal conflict, we find him chosen to 
a command in a slaughterous battle ; he leads his 
men to posts of imminent peril; it is his sword 
which Henry wishes to borrow when about to 
engage Percy, and he refuses to lend it from its 
necessity to himself; he can jest coolly in the 
midst of danger; he is deemed worthy of em- 
ploying the arm of Douglas at the time that Hot- 
spur engages the prince; Sir John Coleville yields 
himself his prisoner; and, except in the jocular 
conversations among his own circle, no word is 
breathed that he has not performed, and is not 
ready to perform, the duties of a soldier. Even 
the attendant of the chief justice, with the assent 
of his hostile lordship, admits that he has done 
good service at Shrewsbury.” 


This essay concludes with a masterly summing 
up of the general character of Falstaff, which 
shows—as indeed do all of these essays—that 
Maginn studied Shakspeare with profound 
love and reverence. He seems like a diligent 
and faithful servant, to catch almost intuitively 
at his master’s meaning in many instances, 
Few men indeed were more equal than he was 
to the task of interpreting Shakspeare’s cha- 
racters. Toa vast and accurate acquaintance 
of 
human life as it appears, not in the study, but 
in the active stirring world beyond. 

The essay on Hamlet is the chief feature in 
the present edition. This paper was not in- 
cluded in the edition which was published a 
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few months back. Maginn deems Hamlet to 
be “essentially a eyes 3 ty exercise and 
study,” and “the most subtle and difficult ” 
of Shakspeare’s works. He has therefore 


discussed it at greater length than the other | 


characters which he has chosen for his essays, 
In our opinion Goethe is the only man who 


thoroughly understood and appreciated the | 


character of Hamlet, and the only one who 
has given anything like a satisfactory interpre- 
tation of it. Maginn, like most men who have 
examined this play with the object of getting 
at its true meaning, ends ‘as he begins, by 
declaring the task almost hopeless. 

The following observations which he makes 


on the subject will possibly explain why this | 


is the case: 


“ Consider Hamlet in whatsoever light you will, 
it stands quite aloue—most peculiarly apart, from 
every other play of Shakspeare’s. A vast deal has 
been written upon the subject, yet it requires 
no. very earnest examination and_ reflection 
to satisfy one’s mind that, up to the present 
moment, little indeed has been written to the pur- 


pose. At first, this seemed strange. Contem- | 
plating the labours of a miscellaneous multitude, I 
was surprised that the several deficiencies of the | 


one individual had not been successively supplied 
by the others — that each had not, after his lights 
and information, been enabled to furnish some 
valuable contribution to the general stock, which, 
by the agency of some plastic hand, might have 
ere now been moulded into a mass, well propor- 
tioned, clearly developed, available and satisfac- 
tory to the ordinary student: and for this last 
work the inspiration of Genius would not have 
been required. But upon thinking more deeply, 
and in a wiser spirit, because with a more reve- 
rential consideration of the author, I became con- 
scious that a true comment on Hamlet could no 
more be the product of labour by a number of 
minds, than could the astounding drama itself be 
born as it is, a harmonious and complete creation, 
otherwise than by the throes of one all-sufficing 
Intelligence. As a single soul inspired the work, 
so should a single soul be breathed through the 
comment; and it should be, moreover, of a kin- 
dred order. The partial labours of a number of 
commentators produce merely bundles of sen- 
tences — sand without lime — things incongruous 
and worthless, because they are interpenetrated 
by no binding and dominant spirit. When we 
perceive and acknowledge this, as we needs must, 
the marvel ceases: the failure of the multitude 
was inevitable. We might hope to see a second 
Shakspear, if the world had ever produced a com- 
mentator worthy of Hamlet. The qualities and 
faculties such a man should possess would be, 
indeed, ‘rare in their separate excellence, won- 
derful in their combination.’ Such a man as 
Shakspeare imagined in him to whom his hero 
bequeathed the task of 


“ © Reporting him and his cause aright : 
To the unsatisfied,’ 


such a man as Horatio, the profound scholar and 
the perfect gentleman, might have done it; but 
where in the actual world, that holds nothing of 
unmixed purity, can be found a man possessing 
the heart so bold and gentle — the feelings so ex- 
quisitely refined —the deep knowledge of man, 
and of all human learning — the proud exemp- 
tion from the weaknesses and passions of frail 
mortals, that should qualify him for such a task ? 
Alas! nowhere. But although we may not hope 
to see such a paragon upon earth, yet is it a gra- 
cious and a pleasing labour to add to the heap of 
materials already piled for his use ; and, therefore, 
even I, an humble worshipper of Shakspeare’s 
genius, now venture to put forth some remarks 


upon this Hamlet, his most subtle and difficult 
work.” 


It has not been our intention to discuss 
minutely in this Number, the points where 
Maginn differs from other Shaksperian critics, 
as this was done in our pages when the first 


been our desire rather to draw attention to the 
opinions of one man of genius, on the writings 





of another man of far higher powers and 
genius. Maginn always handles his subject 


| in a bold, original, and masterly style. He 


| writes as one having authority—not as ordinary 

scribes—and any one who reads these essays, 
however they may differ in seme points with 
| the author's views and arguments, will be con- 
| vinced that he is an original thinker as 
| well as a man of great genius and extensive 
| learning. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE RIFLE. 


THERE is never any great movement in Eng- | 
| 


land but it has its corresponding literature. 
| Books, pamphlets, and newspapers are thought 
| necessary to inaugurate and carry out any ob- 
| ject on which the mind of the nation is set; 
and there is a reason, and a sound reason, for 


| this. It might be said there are books enough | 


on every subject if men will but take the 
trouble to read them; and as to newspapers, 
surely there need be no new ones when there 
are so many all ready to take up any given 
subject at a moment’s notice. 

Again, it rarely happens that a new special 
newspaper or other periodical, called into ex- 
istence by an exceptional state of things, ever 
grows into a sufficient degree of importance, 


effect, even on the topic to which it is pecu- 
liarly devoted. We may regret in one respect 
the profuse expenditure “ of christian ink ” in 
the production of serials as useless in them- 
selves as they are ephemeral in their duration ; 


they may ruin their pene and fail to in- 
form or profit the public. 

We have at present just such a crisis, The 
whole nation is occupied with two topics, the 
budget and the rifle, and we are inundated 
with a deluge of soi-disant literature on the 
two subjects. With respect to the first, but 
that it will not keep, that a few days must 
so far decide all questions connected with 
it that it will be useless to dispute about them 
any longer, we should have ail the parts of a 
budget literature. We should undoubtedly 
have a “Gladstone Budget Chronicle,” and 
perhaps a “Gladstone Budget Gazette,” so as 
duly to ventilate both sides of the measure. 
As it is, we must be content with the one 
paper which deals with all budgets in turn, 
and allows no financial matter to pass without 
a searching investigation. Of course we allude 
to the Economist. But the case of the rifle is 
a different one. This will be a long, enduring 
movement. It may, we hope it will, be the 
means of introducing very important changes 
into the military arrangements of this country. 
We rejoice in many of the indications of public 
spirit which it reveals; and, whether the rifle 
literature be good or bad, we shall in all pro- 
bability have a good deal of it. 

To understand the bearing of this subject 
we must take into consideration two or three 

ints which are not sufficiently attended to. 
Military men who have studied their own 
science, and know it well, laugh an “ unex- 
tinguishable laughter” at the books and pam- 
phlets which many new recruits think fit to 





art of national defence ; and undoubtedly, con- 
sidered from their point of view, the produc- 


writer an imaginary interest greater than it 
| really is, in the movement, and so far make 


edition of his work was published. “It hes 


or lasts long enough to have any appreciable | 


but after all they have their value, though | 


offer tothe public as their contributions to the | 


tions in question are contemptible enough: | 
but they will do no harm, they will give the | 
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him amore zealous volunteer. He will pro- 
bably take more pains with his practice and 
| become a better shot, and if he succeed in this 

he may be excused for being a bad writer. He 
| will at all events be able, should need arise, to 
leave traces of his hand-writing in the faces of 
the foe. But the great consideration is one 
which, though it has been often referred to, is 
only now beginning to be realised. The 
movement is making known to us that we are 
so united a nation—that we are so thoroughly 
loyal, so contented with our form of govern- 
ment, so little prone to revolution, that a 
British cabinet can put arms of the most deadly 
precision into the hands of the nation at y 
and have no fears for the result; and in this 
respect it is not too much to say that we stand 
absolutely alone in the world. No one can 
compare with such an institution as our grow- 
ing rifle and artillery corps, the /andwehr of 
Prussia, or the proposed reserve militia of 
France. In our case the people is arming it- 
self to support the government, and the go- 
vernment knows that in the popular mind there 
is no ulterior intention, the excitement is a 
perfectly honest and genuine one. But while 
this is felt in the hearts of individuals, it has 
not been generally understood how magnificent 
is the spectacle which we are thus displaying 
to the world; how sublime a commentary 
we are reading to all despots on the safety of 
_ constitutional government. Even while we 
| write _ = of a rebellion in the Austrian 
army, of the suppression of the mili 
| academy, and the’ draftin its members pwd 
the ranks. Were it possible for us to conceive 
of a mutiny in the English army, we know 
well that the whole nation would rise to re- 
| press it, but what Austrian sovereign could 
ive his Hungarian, Sclavonian, or Italian sub- 
jects the fatal rifle, and say, “choose your own 
officers and defend the throne ? ” 

As this idea becomes realised, the enthusiasm 
will increase; not that kind of enthusiasm which 
prompts a momentary blaze, and is then at once 
extinguished, but a steady, enduring determi- 
nation to defend the country and its institu- 
tions. Nothing will tend so much to this as 
a free interchange of opinions, Hence the 
existence of newspapers having no other 
objects than to foster the volunteer spirit, and 
to chronicle the movements of its members. 
The number of these is much greater than is 
generally sup » and new ones are even at 
this moment being projected. We have seen 
a very curious document containing the titles 
of no fewer than twenty-six rifle newspapers, 
all put forth by one person, and having for its 
object only to prevent any other man from 
| using the title in question, but others have 
| been devised, and the oxen will not be de- 
| prived of the hay, merely because the dog sits 
on the manger. 

Of the books and pamphlets produced by 
the crisis, there are of course great varieties : 
some —very few, however, deserve to be 
| placed in this category; some bad—these are 
more numerous; and some indifferent, which 
are, as might reasonably be expected, the most 
abundant of all. One man tells us how Han- 
nibal invented a new system of tactics, and 
how he beat the Romans thereby ; supposing, 
| no doubt, in his Arcadian innocence, that no- 
| body knew anything about the great Cartha- 
| gimian save himself, and that he really did 
understand his strategy—delightful illusions 
| both! Another suggests all sorts of splendours 
| by way of uniform, and evidently regards the 
whole movement, much as that great military 
genius George IV. did the army in his time, 
as a wonderfully fine opportunity for display- 
| ing the resources of the tailor. Another goes 
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in for the useful, and by way of proving his | sergeant is the best teacher, and the books 


sincerity, tries hard to show how ugly a rifle- 
man may be made to look. Turkish trowsers | 
drawn up at the knees—others tucked into 
boots, all varieties of colours, every kind of 
shako—have their separate admirers, and he 
who cannot command the coiumns of a news- 
paper, has no other resource than to rush into | 
print in the form of a pamphlet. Another | 
question mooted largely is that of arms. Some | 
hundreds of men have their own crotchets on 
this point, ‘forgetting that even an inferior 
weapon, the use of which is universally taught, 
is better than the most perfect, if it be con- 
fined to a few corps, or what is worse, if every 
man be permitted to choose his own. These 
matters are now, to a certain extent, taken u 
by Government, which has of course consulte 
the best military authorities, and we shall pro- 
bably have few discussions henceforward a 
uniforms, arms, and accoutrements. 

But that much will be found still to write 
and to print can hardly be doubtful when we 
recollect that the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
have their own rifle corps, and that they will 
bring to their military occupation some portion 
at least, of their literary and professional 
habits. 

To those who look on this great question, 
for a great question it undoubtedly is, with 
eyes open to its ultimate results, the pre- 
valence of a peculiar rifle ‘literature will not 
be an unpleasing circumstance. There are 
many who think that before many years, our 
military establishment will be brought down 
to what it was before the Russian war, nay, 
to what it was in the earlier part of the reign 
of William IV.; who think that home may be 
safely trusted for # defence, to home-bred 
soldiers, and that our regular army will only 
be required for India and for foreign warfare. 
Should these anticipations be realised, it will 
be well that public opinion should have been 
freely expressed, and; decidedly felt, on every 
part of the volunteer organisation; that the 
nation should know the new force to be its own 
making, and have no fear of any unnecessary 
tampering or jobbery on the part either of the 
Government in general or the Horse Guards in 
particular. But it will be; necessary at the 
same time that the Government, which will in 
this case be represented by the Horse Guards, 
should also haye complete confidence in the 
volunteer force: there must be no unworthy 
intriguing about commissions or preferment, 
no playing at soldiers. This most important 
subject must be diligently looked to; we must 
have strict military discipline, the stricter the 
better ; indeed, it ought in several respects to 
be stricter than that of a regular army, for we 
have examples already before us of officers 
carrying their private piques and resentments 
into the service, and doing much to disorganise | 
otherwise fine brigades. 

Another matter of consequence is expense: 
this ought to be kept within the smallest pos- 
sible limits. It is a great mistake to imagine 
that the working class are not as trustworth 
as that of small shopkeepers. We would hail | 
any measure which would bring working men 
into the ranks of our volunteers; that it is 

ible is proved by the example of the 
Messrs. Spottiswoode, an example which we 
should be glad to see generally followed. But 
under any circumstances we are bound to say, 
let the expense be as small as possible. 

Amidst all the profusion of manuals, guides, 
drill books, companions, and other similar 
publications, we would say a few words to 

among our riflemen who think at once 





“ outside and inside their heads,” The drill 





studied in the army are the best books. They 

must be so on many accéunts; they are not 

the production of amateurs, but of men who | 
have made military science the business of | 
their lives. We trust that among the half | 
million of riflemen who will ere long constitute | 
our home defence, there will be many who | 
will think it worth while to study profoundly | 
the science of war. They may become great 
generals even svithout having any opportunity 
of exhibiting their abilities, and perhaps even 
without becoming aware of them themselves, 





NEW NOVELS. 
Greymore. A Story of Country Life. 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Ir this tale be, as we infer from the paucity of 
the title-page, the work of a new writer, we are 
glad to congratulate the fair author upon the 
amount of promise which it holds out. The style 
is simple and refined; and the plot, although 
sufficiently complicated, clearly and satisfactorily 
evolved. The story has, after the fashion of the 
modern pantomimes, with their dual harlequins 
and columbines, two distinct heroes and heroines, 
cleverly contrasted ; but we confess that we were 
somewhat disappointed when, just as we were 
beginning to feel interested in the first who ap- 
pears upon the scene, he was suddenly superseded 
by the second. There is a considerable amount 
of good sense in the following description of 
Marmaduke Wentworth : 


“ It was not merely because he was agreeable and intel- 
lectual that Katharine was attracted by him ; his judgment 
was sound as well as acute, and he had a way of looking 
straight to the truth of things, and an unflinching determi. 
nation to abide by the right when once he was convinced of 
it, which she not met with in any one before. Not that 
he was by any means faultless; he had some very grave 
failings: his acuteness of perception made him at times 
sophistical, that is to say, where his feelings were con- 
cerned ; and, though resolute in oe right when his mind 
was made up, he had a tendency to delay and to put aside the 
consideration of what he ought to do. His very determina- 
tion to deny himself and follow the course of duty when it 
was plain to him, led him sometimes to deceive himself, and 
to neglect to examine what he was about. He was indolent 
too, by nature and habit, and it was difficult to rouse him 
quickly to any decided action, But with all his faults, the 
ground of his c r was true, and noble, and generous ; 
and surely, with the addition of all his external advantages 
and accomplishments, it cannot be wondered at that a coun- 
try girl like Katharine should suffer her heart to be wiled 
away from her, before it was asked for in direct terms.” 


Here is a sketch of Philip Thorpe, his rival : 


“ A tall, muscular frame, devoid of grace, it is true, but 
still, with an appearance of careless ease about it which for- 
bade its being thoroughly awkward; a bronzed face, with 
regular, firmly cut features of somewhat massive type; a | 
brow, far from deficient in intellect, though so shaded by | 
heavy curly black locks, as to be alraost owering; light | 
blue eyes, rather wanting in poe to cursory ob- | 
servers, but capable of sending forth beneath their thick, 
bushy, yet well-defined brows, those sudden gleams of plea- | 
sure, anger, leven fierceness, which seem peculiarly to | 
belong to eyes of that mild and tender colour, All these | 
traits, had they been united with the bearing of a man of 
the world, or a carefully drilled soldier, would have made 
Philip Thorpe pass for a remarkably magnificent specimen 
of a man; but his slouching walk, his indifferent demea- 
nour, and his excessively country air, detracted in a great 
measure from his personal advantages. He had been brought 
up at home, and his education had only been such as was 
within daily reach of Meadow Grange: and this, from no 

rsimony or intended neglect on the, part of his parents ; 
but they could not bear to part with an only child; and as 
for learning, they said to themselves, had not Mr. Hardinge, 
the head-master of Fairfield grammar-school, been a wrangler 
of his year at Cambridge ? Of what use to send Philip far 
away from home toa great public school, when he could 
get sufficient Latin and Greek at Fairfield to make him a 
clergyman ? What object to go further in search of instruc- 
tion, when he was to be a farmer like his father and his 
grandfather before him ?” 


The loves of these two gentlemen for Agatha 
Marchmont and Katharine Rivers are pleasantly 
intermingled with home scenes, village gossip, 
and family jealousies. But while dwelling upon 
the good points of the book, we must not suffer 
our critical fiat to be so onesided as to prevent 
our also indicating its blemishes; ané@ two of 
these detract greatly from the te merit 
of the work. We are quite ready to concede 
that the concealment by Agatha of the letter in- 
tended for her half sister Katharine, might, if 
more delicately handled, have been both effective 
and natural, and for a time it was undeniably 








both the one and the other; but we cannot, even 


by the most resolute stretch of faith in our author, 
bring ourselves to believe that a cold and haughty 
woman, who, having been placed in a false 
position as regarded her own family, by being 
reared in that of her dead mother, amid the so- 
lemn grandeur and gloom of the aristocratic re- 
latives of that mother; and whose heiress she 


| became alike in wealth and name, on the death 


of the last representative of the Marchmonts of 


, Greymore, whose social dignity and unsullied 
| honour were to her dearer than all else on earth, 


could have pewsisted in retaining the said letter 
for four years, during which she was conscious 
that her gentle-hearted and affectionate sister, 
Katharine Rivers, was fading under the belief 
that one to whom she was entirely devoted, and 
who had given her every reason to believe that 


| he returned her affection ; and that too from the 
| mean jealousy of resenting the fact that another 
had been preferred to herself by a man who had 


never given her cause to believe that she was 
more to him than an agreeable ‘and intellectual 
acquaintance. We are told, it is true, of her 
mental conflicts, of the scorn which she felt of 
herself, of her inward shrinkings from the con- 
sciousness of her own wretched falsehood and sin, 
but still these conflicts, this self-scorn, and these 
inward shrinkings always terminate in the little- 
ness of a resolve to persevere in her despicable 
duplicity rather than acknowledge that she has 
failings as wellas those about her. This is, we 
contend, grievously unnatural, particularly when 
we are constantly told of her high-mindedness 
and her horror of everything base and ignoble. 
Thus, although after her constrained residence in 
the house of her father, and in the midst of his 
affectionate family-circle, she progresses from a 
plain and forbidding girl into a handsome and 
graceful woman, we have no sympathy in her 
self-inflicted troubles; particularly as she does 
not repair her fault until such’ reparation becomes 
necessary in order to secure her own happiness. 
We are quite aware that we have by nomeans taken 
the romantic view of the subject intended by the 
author, but we prefer regarding it in its common- 
sense aspect, and as it will certainly be regarded by 
every rational person. Then again Philip, who, 


| in like manner, emerges from the shy and un- 


gainly youth into the energetic and morbidly sen- 
sitive man, whose estimate of all that is truthful 
and honourable is constantly impressed upon us, 
and whose horror of deceit and equivocation is 
necessarily excessive, after his rejection by 
Katharine, discovers that he has never in reality 
loved her, but that his whole soul is bound up 
in Agatha, the heiress of the Marchmonts: and the 
young lady herself, having meanwhile greatly 
modified her notion of her own impeccancy and 


| importance, and compelled herself to admit that 


her chance of gaining Wentworth is utterly hope- 
less, consents to give her hand to the farmer’s son, 
and the foreman to her own ironworks; a denoue- 
ment ultimately brought about during the burning 
down of the spacious old feudal mansion of her 
maternal ancestors, where she had designed 
at a future day to make her own home; on which 
oceasion the stalwart lover, already almost ex- 
hausted by his exertions in her behalf, obeys her 
imperative and insane command that some one 
among the lookers-on shall again venture into the 
blazing pile to rescue the portrait of a cavalier of 
the ancient race, together with a sword presented 
to him after the restoration by Charles II. in com- 
memoration of his services, by plunging again 
into the midst of the roaring flames and falling 
timbers, amid the groans and shrieks of the spec- 
tators, who consider his destruction as inevitable ; 
but he no sooner reappears scorched, bruised, 
and fainting, than she suddenly feels that even the 
family relics have become worthless in comparison 
with their deliverer, into whose arms she rushes 
regardless of the comments of the crowd about 
her. So far all is possible ; thus much we are will- 
ing to concede, although it is highly improbable ; 
but then occurs the other serious blemish of which 
we complain. Agatha resolves, rightly enough 
on mature reflection, not to become the wife of 
the sternly-judging Philip without informing him 
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_ “ae Such’ reasons wean satisfy rh r itn B oft the D life consists in marrying and giving in peg 
a childish,’ said Agatha; ‘you once loved Katharine, and ejore the i/awn. ? 4 A i that ri 
‘on when you ceased to approve her, you ceased to love ‘her ; i Crichton « bac gree By Ket eu mr: eum S tgeeag pry = 
seal you cau ed ge A approve =e ar 4 could not bear to re- - 2 vols. (Skeet.) oan th owe are not fit for a wedding, 

| ceive a love which was not founded on esteem, if such i i - 2 | om at a plain whi i 
oo ‘ing whee guasute, | 1. oeuhd te scans ean : | THE dawn, as Miss Crichton understands it, is with its thi an bea utifully made, 
t of bam 7 tad she added, drawing herself up with her old = dreary time which preceded the sun of Sol- another. aro to a Agen Me oye gmat ad 
proud look. erino, and her novel is in so far a tale of Itali » gives an idea of simplicity and purity 
on- “* Agatha,’ said Philip, ‘ you don’t understand me. ili . amo’ i ; snei tan | and i mos becoming : 
rw us sit down under these cliffs, and I will try to pee oa life, wt * mg is venom incidents there occur | we y _e ‘ 
— or surely you can feel that Ido it, without ex- | 4 Conspiracy and a street row at Milan, not to | The interest tak: th: 
tanation. mention a very dull conversation bet - we take in this very insipid novel 
“ Agatha followed him, and seated herself on a smooth ‘ ves * ee ae | i i i i nliar fost i 
ae stone, out of reach of observation fromthe beach. But she | artist and his petron in a studio at Rome. With lion ett a + pn = oe 
able waited for some minutes before Philip again spoke; per. | equal fitness, these two volumes might be repre- ae didate for operatic honours and 
has WS loakinwmoaie | sented as a tale of German and of English life, for a her career has been cut short by 
spite of herself, that he still lov er. | | di i une. ; ; 
we “© It is so difficult to reason upon one's feelings,’ he said, | the most verbose descriptions of places ‘and } misfortune. She has lost her vaice, and since 
hen at length , ‘ I am quite satisfied myself with possessing them | records of conversations are dated from M the loss has been caused through severe illness, 
ness without knowing why ; but if you cannot rest without being | Wj bad . . entz, she is not likely to regain her treasure. ume 
ol told —— Well, I think it is partly because, though you have | .’’ SDaden, and London. Miss Crichton tells us | ghe j —_ 
ble. —— in truth, a comaltted © . I really consider a great | 12 her preface that during her stay in Milan an | . aes a dumb ; she can converse and even sing, 
e in ault, yet you have confessed at last fe le w i rrecti “ i i + ‘ an pi urpose and harmoni 
his have done. There was no Sccbtian tote Matetaniog past —— tion “ occurred in that city, which termi- | than th yr, oo oa mart 
x sadn en hears” oo | Rael im he mont heart-rending sone” Those | every chance of succem othe age sgone Under 
2 ; rthy if I co se 2 i i i 
and — rea & — me bg I kept such a thing come | eS ae patna me ~— “4 these circumstances, and while sil teangied with 
cealed,’ said Agatha, quickly, her eye kindling and her | “ emorate them in | rumbli i 
her cheek flushing. ‘ Iam bad enough, but not base » or h for | “ Before the Dawn.” An ae 74 oe bling ruins of her ho her resolutio 
does that ; and I am sure you never could have thought of ar oan a occurs __| to open for herself oi x 
‘ hat ; ha 10u | i cfedi 
nave had it been possible. I must have betrayed may ature ¢0 os ose ‘iene = a of one man, and | shin cial > snuttasrel: thes a ‘ 
es you had it been so utterlf mean and contemptible. No; the hanging by mistake of another, besides the | D every member of the brother- 
less. you would never have dreamt of me.’ execution of four nameless rsons, of wh | s of the pen should hold out a guiding hand 
iken 1 hag Nos,! never could,’ said Philip ; * and if by any chance | nothing whatever is said pn that the eee) oo | nag sea Seana +e Gere “ y 
ad been so far deceiv nm your character, and afterward: 7 ’ y were . - © ° 7 
the had on from —— oo ye rg you had quntiond, hanged. The insurrection at Milan is depicted Jose: pees e Crichton bluntly, yet k y, 
* no earthly po i d ally ; } i i 
on ni ower har raves aby el og | By an account of astatagem, of which the cor | made her debut wil ot do, and thatthe profession 
y — I should have hated you. But you have acted quite dif- respondent of the Times gave an excellent de- | o¢ jj wt will not do, and that the profession 
who, pong go Can you not believe now that I amfsincere in say- | Scription, while Miss Crichton’s account strikes Fey requires a severe training of thought 
“4 still love you ? iv | and feelin S icti 
un Si I think pon are under aldéluston,’ sald Agatha, sadly ; one as excessively cold and colourless. But for | hcenehensil Bs, wh ws and ears, of diction and 
; you must be disappointed in me : Lam not what you ex: | her assurance that she was a spectator of the | aa i mie o- t ~ ie we she makes up her 
nf pend Ol 1 wis'you would reproncr me, jetme scorn | seene, we should have taken it for granted that | Gusly, devotedly, and lovingly, she never will and 
8, _hanieed aeons. ; | she e the hearsay evidence of a very dull and c ic S a 
n is * And Agatha rose, and in her agitation paced rapidly | unimaginative eye-witness. Her description of the | SS ae We do not ask her to 
backwards and forwards on the smooth platform of s i out of her roper in} 
by penne A » Pp and | arrest of the hero who is eventually hanged by | frst place ame SP oy 2 we would, inj the 
aan ee, Wast can U os 2 said Philip ; ‘how can I ‘make it | mistake, is certainly as akin to theludicrousassuch | emi an ents bree hich a en es ow 
u plain to you that I did not jlove you for any one articul possi i | 0: wpe = 
1 an thing, but for yourself aleogether ? You are Agatha, that ‘s i . ee bly con be, She ei ao gems him as | fitly see, to re to hear the sort of talk hich & 
enough for me: there is not, to me, another in the world pessing ae the stage—the street we mean— | 1 ’ fi hear, —_— 
eatly ie yon, one ae suit me. I never — you perfection, | hatless, his hair blown back, and hitting with Pen: ¢ he tly p: OE WS nependeied: dike ate 
, and one fault does not alter your whole nat ig i i i a . sence 0 xperie ms i manner 
= “* But a fault so mean, ° aaiinn-sugthing “you anti- big stick at a number of soldiers, who, with | hhoto her. i. t i yoy a peer raf - 
that cipated vo : ead drawn swords, surround him and drive him off to | pg mete "Minute , ro 0 weiter, 
lope- ‘It sprang from a quality I knew you possessed — your prison. epenons are, Very 
pride,’ said Philip ; * I will blame you for that as h | . = eas i i eari 
Son, you like, but I have loved you in tan of it, and shall a | Miss Crichton does not tell us that she travelled | di = ay pte = bas ill af er 
oue- change now. Iown I was shocked when you began to teil and stayed for some time on the Rhine, and that | ; ong i — panna se - wei 
ning your —— but ~ great dread wes thet you had felt for | she passed through Switzerland Nevertheless iden of lift, ond chasnctor in Sus. Kase. Sen. pen 
Faas another person what you say— what I know you feel f . : Pacmag Ie mos escripti 
’ her me. Iam convinced now that you did not reall care for her having done so is strikingly apparent from bens %e oF ne ag a as 
ened Me. Weasaaee, and the relief from that dread makes every. | her book, which is, in fact, a hash from the re- | tg article of dress a lady happens to wear on 
>. ' else trifling.’ : } i i i i i 
hich 8g se ‘ ae mains of her travels. We have no doubt she was | a particular connie: 08 —onen no Mar 
, eX- : *¢ Bat you can have no confidence in me,’ said Agatha. exceedin gly frightened at Milan, and we are | " iret oe ve mre the ~ ‘ 
s her Can you — dare you — undertake to guide my steps he equally certain that she enjoyed herse lf in M | single nenene are nessa Ril tow 
wes J would dare anything when you speak to me in that | and Wiesbad OY m entz us more of the mind of her he ond: benefits 
way,’ said Philip. * Oh, Agatha, cannot you see that your = en, and that she made the acquain- | than tw if pages of twaddling versa 
o the humility now may well give me cenfidence? You will not tance of some bad inns and extortionate inn- . nae sae ey = » 
oe ol pry d per g You will be my help and comfort—my | keepers in Switzerland. But we ask, not in anger. ee 
. . 4 id i 
ented “* Tam so uncertain,’;persisted Agatha, though visions of but humbly, and in sober sadness, is all this a at a —_ — yo apne ps “4 
caine happiness giittered before her eres ; ‘even now, I am giving | reason why we, the public, who are su ed to h Prownates tee ouints te heb Ses ppl e-card 
° way to pride. Icannot bear to think that you must esteem ; P re supposed to have | ration the phot hie i 
ie 1 ; y n tome 4 , - photographie portraits of all the tele- 
gain me less. Even in asking for guidance, I rebel against it. e for polenta and maccaroni, should be misled h posts betw Lond d Do ? 
ling Philip, how can you love me when I am so perverse ?’ by the cunning device of “ A Tale of Italian Life,” 8 ne og a ae 
spec- ao It — ae ae ae Philip, ‘ and I was | when the hostess has nothing to give us save a pic ni heen I wee eee ie He 
er good at hair-splitting an efining . . + am * 2 i 
able ; not the person to judge you, and you ar wf cit may ‘Agatha, | DOX of very stale sardines, added to a réchauffée reottabte te Miss = ey be pleasant or 
ised, self, and yet —no, Testa, pga You a ae 4 a ee ee . 
n the your real self last night, as I was, There was no veil be- ~~ er German sketches she draws from nature, , oe Oe 
rison tween us: we looked right down into each other's hearts.’ ut her nature is tame and commonplace in th PO 
<*  ousteen?, Onl , 3. 1p ce im the 
ashes your Rue aha tae Wee ea tees eee ie ca) Ceaee: | Mer cenant ot 0 ae were See Pa Moiese 
about ey) Hs to yourself, to keep alive your affection.’ larly true, and perhaps for that reason singularly The Devil's . Triumph, @ Satire, and other Poems. 
will- mince uate, growing provoking, Agatha; you are deter- | uninteresting. Her plot is the usual one : love- By Captain R. Compton Noake. (Simpkin & 
= mE ete dap; our | RAIN. ng. tn a et a in ea 
ie ch: ich is not mine.” el loves Cario; but Ca - i i 
nen 4 Itell you I loved you, Agatha,’ returned Philip, half | ries Rosa because he i Set i a i ante te say Se whet abet 36 teat 
» ug: angrily'—*‘ you yourself, both the good and the bad of you. l 4 ht a proud ” confess his Captain Noake belongs. He finds fault, in the 
ife of jb poe can do the same, let us rest satisfied without searching ove for Rachel. Rachel pines, and twice refuses | Devil’s Satire, with Bishop Horsle: ’ Bishop 
him arguments to prove that we ought to love each other, | Mr. Hartley, who perseveringly offers again and | Pearson, Archbishop Whately, and Dean Hook, 
, 
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with regard tozthe meaning of the word Hell, to 


say nothing of the position of the place itself; but | 
does not tell us what opinion we are to adopt in | 


the place of those of which he so summarily 
disposes. 

He dedicates his work to those of the clergy 
(under which title he evidently includes ministers 
of all denominations), 


* —————- Who drink from living springs, 
Nor soar upon sectarian wings; ” 


that is, it is/to be supposed, to all who have | 
no princip es to guide them excepting that uni- | 


versal benevolence which some men profess, 
although they cannot define it. As may be 
expected, he finds few if any (and instances 
none), who come up to his standard of excel- 
lence, and accordingly makes crusade against 
ministers generally, especially those whom he 
ealis priests. 

He represents the Devil as requesting an angel 
to 

“ Turn on one ray of his bright robe,” 


in order to show to himself (the angel) the hearts 


and thoughts of different men, and so undeceive 


himself as to those who, he thought, were in the 


nature he presents to us, as the “ ray” is “ turned 


on,” like a jet of gas, so as to throw light, first on | 


one soul, then on another; and of no one is a more 
melancholy picture presented to us than of the 
“ ministers,” and of one in particular, a popular 


preacher, who is represented as throwing off the | 


mask, though not too publicly, on which 
“** He’s mine—he’s mine,” the tempter cried,” 


(the motto on the title-page) ; and soon afterwards, 


when the Doctor mounts a ladder, which 


* ___ == pierced the highest cloud 
Up from the shoulders of the cro«d, 
* Forged by Ambition’s tools,” 
he indeed mounted to the skies, but the iadder 
and the Doctor fell together, and the Doctor was 
soon afterwards found floundering uneasily about 
among the clouds, surrounded by a chorus of 
young imps, &c., the burden of whose song was 


that he was not to return to earth, “O! O! no, | 


no, no ;” wherever else he might go; in which 
society he leaves him. Thus concludes “ The 
Devil’s Triumph.” 
Among the “other poems” is one called 
“ Raglan’s Review and Triumph,” in which Lord 
Raglan and the defunct Crimean herces are re- 
presented as inhabiting some abode after death, 
which he here calls “ Hades.” They march, in- 
tending to go somewhere and do something, and 
commence by erecting a triumphal arch, founded 
on revealed truth, of stones quarried from the rock 
of light, on each of which is written the follow- 
ing tolerably long inscription : 
“ The soul no more 
Shall wander gloomily on Hades’ shore, 
The good and brave at death shall rise to Heaven, 
Whilst priestly sophists shall be hellward driven.” 
A priest approaches (the poor clergy again !), 
whose robe is “ woven from a lie,” whose eye 
is “ reason-blind,” 
“his heart a stone, 
Which could be touched by ridicule alone ; ” 
“ The cap he wore was intellectual pride,’’ &c. &c. 


The abode in which this army is now located 


is under ground, immediately beneath the Cas- | 


pian; their engineers bore up to the bed, fire a 
train, and submerge Hades for ever. The re- 
view of the troops by Lord Raglan after their 
achievements concludes the scene. They do not, 
however, seem to have reached heaven, and what 
the point of the poem, or indeed of any of the 


may be, remains to be explained by Cap- | 


tain Noake, if it cannot be understood by his 
readers. 

Towards the end of the work is a long collec- 
tion of proverbs ; but as Solomon and Martin 
Farquhar Tupper had preoccupied the ground, 
there seems to be little occasion for Captain 
Noake’s series. His ideas of a future state seem 
little likely to attract those who have a taste either 


SHORT NOTICES. 


pecimens of a Metrical Version of the Psalms, 
By C. B. Cayley, B.A. To a certain extent the 
| plan of Mr. Cayley’s Version is good. He adapts 
| his metres, as far as he can, to the structure of the 
original, “ preserving the natural divisions of 
| each Psalm, and marking the parallelisms by a 
| distinct cadence, while aiming at a more concise 
| and severe style of diction than is attainable when 


quatrains.” 
tunately, though Mr. Cayley only pretends to 
give us a metrical version, he gives us also what 


simple verses are indiscriminately expanded into | 
So far very well; but then unfor- | 


| he did not offer, and what, from the nature of his | 


rhythm, we could have done very well without, | from the Times. 


viz. a rhyming version. He has hampered himself 


too much, and the natural consequence is that the | 











also the editor selected by the Master of the 
Rolls to bring out the work, and we believe that 
he ably performed his task. The appearance 
of the “ Liber Albus” in English is, at least to 
all who care to know anything about the history 
of their forefathers, a matter of interest. The 
work is one of the earliest records of the City of 
London in existence, and its illustrations of the 
social condition, customs, and usages of our 
ancestors of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies are very valuable. It is proposed to pub- 
lish the volume by subscription at as reasonable 
a price as possible. 

Biog?aphy and Criticism. Being a second 
series of “ Eminent Men and Popular Books,” 
(Routledge, Warne & Rout- 
ledge.) The title of this book explains that it is 
a collection of Reviews which have already ap- 


attempt is not nearly so successful as it might | peared in the Times. They are all written with 


have been. 


The Church Cause and the Church Party. | 


| (Mozley & Murray.) This is a reprint from 
the Christian Remembrancer for January. We 
| have read it with attention and with very 
' 
| hardly the columns in which either to quote it or 
to discuss the subjects upon which it treats. 
' What we can conscientiously do however, that 


| we most cheerfully do; we cordially recommend | 


| it to the perusal of all who feel any concern in 
the Ecclesiastical Questions of the day. Few 


right way; and a most melancholy view of human | great interest, and are only sorry thai these are | 


| 


! 


great care and ability, and we think it was a v 

good idea which induced Messrs. Routledge 
& Co. to collect and give them to the public in 
their present form. Would it be worth while to 


| collect the Dramatic and Musical Criticisms, and 


publish them in the same way, — say annually? 


Brief Sketches of Booterstown and Donnybrook. 
By the Rev. B. H. Blacker, A.M. (George Her- 
bert.) It is very unfortunate when a man of 
education and active temperament is placed in 


; Such circumstances, that he must either sit still, 


' papers that we have seen have taken so wide a | 


| field, or evince so muck information, or are 
| written in so earnest and manly a spirit as this. 
Whoever the author may be, he has done well 
and deserves our hearty thanks. 


The Riots at St. George’s East. A Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of London. By A Layman. (Pick- 
ering.) This is the production of a gentleman 
| who espouses, with no little warmth, the cause of 
' the Rector of St. George’s, and appears to be one 
| of those who on Sundays are in the habit of acting 
| as a body-guard to the clergy, to protect them 


| from the ill-usage of the mob. He is evidently 
| well acquainted with the subject upon which he 

writes, and seems to have traced the tumults of 
| that unhappy parish to their true cause. 


| Reform of the Sewers. Where shall we Bathe? 

What shall we Drink? By G. Rochford Clarke, 

Esq., M.A. Barrister-at-law, &c. Second Edi- 
' tion, enlarged. (J. H. Parker; Jas. Ridgway.) 
| We are not surprised that Mr. Clarke’s pamphlet 
| should have so soon reached a second edition. 
| Indeed the subject is of so popular a character 
| that it would be strange if the work were not 
| eagerly sought after. We recommend its perusal 
| to our numerous agricultural readers, who cannot 
| fail to derive much profit from it. 


Memorials of Workers. 


ing the humble worker, and inciting him to ex- 


| ertion, by making the past a lesson for the present. | 


It was a worthy object that the lecturer had in 


promote it. 


from the humblest ranks to fame and fortune, and 


it warns us not to relax our efforts, but to look | 


rather at what men have done, and to learn there- 
from what men may do. 


afford his book, this little lecture of forty-six pp. 
will do for the poorer; and we heartily wish it an 
extensive circulation. 


Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of 
London. Translated from the Original Latin and | 
Anglo-Norman, by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. | 
(Griffin & Co.) This book, which has been re- | 


cently published in the original by the autho- 


for literature or religion, as he represents a part of | rity of Government, under the direction of the 


the future employment of the blest to consist in 
singing selections from his own unpretending 
little work., 


| Master of the Rolls, was first compiled a.p. 1419, 
by John Carpenter, Common Clerk; Richard 
Whittington, Mayor. The present translator was 


| 
1 





By George Godwin, | 
F.R.S. (Hardwicke.) This is a lecture, de- | 
livered by the author at the Architectural Museum, | 
South Kensington, for the purpose of encourag- | 


view, and his lecture will serve effectually to | 
It contains brief notices of many | 
who have by patience and perseverance risen | 


That which Mr. | 
Smiles’s “ Self Help” will do for those who can | 





or else write the history of an insignificant parish. 
Such a man, however, must do something, he must 
be busy, or else go mad. Besides, the inward 
resources and fertility of mind of some men is so 
great, that they will make the most outlandish 
subjects interesting. We opened the little book 
now before us without having the remotest idea 
that it could possess any matter of even trifling 
interest; but in this we were mistaken, for we 
find that Booterstown and Donnybrook are really 
places possessing a considerable amount of his- 
torical and local interest. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we are afraid that books of this de- 
scription, though to the author their compilation 
may have been a labour of love, and though they 
may be read with much interest by the inha- 
bitants of the parishes of which they treat, are by 
the rest of mankind regarded with profound in- 
difference. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia, Part XII. (W. & R. 
Chambers.) The present number completes the 
BA’s or nearly so, and fully maintains the repu- 
tation of the work as a cheap and excellent dic- 
tionary of general reference. It supplies a fund 
of accurate information at a marvellously low 
price. 





THE MAGAZINES, 


The Spiritual Magazine. | No. III. (Pitman.) 
This number is like the two preceding, evincing 
the same contempt for all whodo not believe in 
the mysteries of what is now called spirituaiism, 
and the same implicit faith on the part of the 
conductors of the magazine in anything that any- 
body of their way of thinking chooses to relate. 
The paper has on its title-page as mottoes two 
texts from Scripture, of which the former de- 
notes the self-sufficiency of the sect as plainly 
as the latter does their (we could almost call it) 
profanity and ignorance. Surely St. Paul, when 
he wrote to the Corinthians, “concerning spi- 
ritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you 
ignorant,’ may be supposed to have meant 
better things than such as we find in the trashy 
contents of the Spiritual Magazine. 


Macmillan’s Magazine improves still more. 
The present part of Tom Brown at Oxford is 
very much better written than any previous part; 
the boat-race being remarkably good. The article 
on English Etymology, by Herbert Coleridge, is 
as full of interest as of information. The chapter 
on the Revivals of last year, and the tale of 
“ My Child-Passenger,” are also well worthy of 
perusal. The Magazine is, we understand, al- 
ready very successful, and it deserves to be so. 
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Blackwood commences with an intelligent paper 
upon “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China ;” we have 
then a continuation of “ St. Stephen’s,” quite equal 
to the former parts, both‘in descriptive power, 
happy expression, and unflagging spirit—take the 
portrait of Burdett for example; and whoever | 
may be the author—be his name handled or un- | 
handled—it is evident that, besides being a man 
of talent, he is a man of great research, for he | 
has discovered a work of Cicero’s unknown to | 
Nobbe and other scholars, of which the title is De | 
Claribus (sic) Oratoribus, p. 229 : “ Norman Sin- | 
clair,” part III. comes next: then “ Nelson and | 
Caracciolo,” wherein the writer devotes himself to | 
the honourable task of clearing the character of | 
Nelson : afterwards “ Betsy Brown, a true Story,” | 
in verse, which tells how Miss Betsy ‘serves her | 
mother out’ for opposing her matrimonial desires : | 
and “A Word about Tom Jones,” “The Luck of | 
Ladysmede,” part the last, ‘“‘ The Foreign Connec- 
tion of the House of Bull,” a translation of the | 
“Dies Ire,” “ Volunteer Cavalry Movements,” 
and “ The Anglo-Gallican Budget,” complete the | 
number. The first of these will astonish, if not | 
anger, lovers of Fielding, though there is a great , 
deal of truth in'some of the writer’s remarks, and 
in the last we were not at all amazed to read 
“we are against the treaty altogether.” 





Fraser, as usual, contains much nice reading: 
there are “ unpublished letters ” for the worship- | 
per of Shelley; A. K. H. B. contributes a paper 
“ concerning the Worries of Life ” which we are | 
sorry we could not read according to his prescrip- | 
tion, and for that reason perhaps thought a little 
cumbered with diffuse introductory matter, and | 
not particularly original: besides a “worry” is 
not easily defined; we rather imagine that Hebe | 
and A. K. H. B. would differ as to the amount of | 
“worry” in having what is vulgarly called “a | 
grog-blossom ” upon the tip of the nose. “‘ Female 
Labour” is a sensible paper, “ Madame Récamier” | 
interesting, and “ The Wine Question Reviewed ” 
opportune: of course there is an article on the | 
“ Budget,” and one is not in the least surprised to 
find that whilst Blackwood condemns it, Fraser | 
wishes it all success: so different does the same | 
object appear from opposite points of view. 


The Dublin University for thirty pieces of cop- | 
per offers the reader, Part III. of “ Vonved the 
Dane,” wherein a traitor is condemned to walk | 
the plank, and has the execution of his sentence 
cruelly delayed by the writer for several pages ; 
and amongst other articles “‘ The Season Ticket, 
No. XIf.” in which there is much talk of Dr. 
Smethurst, Sir G. C. Lewis, Sir Benjamin Brodie, | 
Lord Campbell, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, murder, | 
matrimony, and adultery, but not so much wit 
and humour as the writer is wont to exhibit. 
Perhaps the most attractive paper is “ A Peep into 
Tangier.” 





Kingston’s Magazine continues its cheerful task | 
of amusing and instructing boys in its usual style: | 
its “Sketches from the Life of the late Major 
Hodson” ought to do lads good: and “My 
Travels,” will be found agreeable reading, but we 
wish that men could write about Roman Catholic 
countries without finding fault with their religion, 
and without serving up the old dishes of murdered 
nuns, blasphemous priests, and contemptible friars. 
We don’t want our boys to grow up imbued with 
a spirit of fanatical hatred, which for want of a 
worse field upon which to display itself, is obliged 
to have recourse to such profane indecency as 
disgraces religion week after week at St George’s 
in the East. 


Colburn’s New Monthly promises more than its 
usual measure of amusement to the reader, and | 
the paper called “France and Italy” will be | 
perused with much satisfaction by enemies of 
Louis Napoleon, concerning whom we read that | 
“ from the Ist of January 1859, he has been going 
from one error to another, and has now entered | 
an impasse whence his only chance of extrication | 
is by retracing his steps.” It will be new to see | 
Louis Napoleon practising the crabestep. 





The Universal Review has an article upon ' 


“ Roman London,” which will not be found very 
attractive by the general reader; a paper upon 
the Ulster Revivals, which comes rather late in 
the day, and in which the writer takes much 
about the same view of the question as most anti- 


humbug authorities; “Odd Days in Hyde Park,” | 
, by Dr. Doran, readable enough, but not very re- | 


plete with novelties; ‘‘ National Music,” which 
will attract a great deal of attention; “ Sir Eve- 
rard’s Daughter,” chaps. vii, viii, and ix, wherein 
will be found many a bitter sneer at the ways of 
the world, after the following style: “ So Regi- 
nald Adenbroke fought his way up, and on the 
termination of hostilities came home a colonel 
and a C.B., envied, maligned, and traduced, as 
merit in a great and generous and free country 


ought to be.” The three remaining papers are of | 
a political character, and should of course be read | 
| more carefully than time permits us to read them, 


with a view to ascertain all their merits. 


Journal de I’ Instruction Publique, and Journal of 
Education, of Montreal, Lower Canada. Vol. IV. 
No. 1. Weare happy to see from the January 
numbers of these periodicals the fair progress that 
education is making in Canada. The statistics 


are very cheering, and prove the existence of | 


thorough earnestness in the work. It is inte- 
resting to receive these accounts from our bre- 
thren on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The Friend of the People. No. V. We still 
have reason to speak in high terms of this newly- 
started periodical. Its articles are well written, 


and contain much that is thoughtful and good. | 
| We have no doubt of its excellence and its use- 


fulness ; we only wish that they would infallibly 
lead to success. 


The Leisure Hour. The leading story of this 
Journal, entitled “ The Ferrol Family; or, Keep- 
ing up Appearances,” is getting very interesting. 


| Dr. Ferrol begins to feel the inconveniences of 


having begun his career with the determination 
to keep up appearances, according to the principle 


so strongly advocated by his mother. He is | 


getting into debt, his poor wife is getting ill through 


| secretly depriving herself of common necessaries 


in order that her husband may be better able to 
keep a carriage and a fine horse, and that “ sad 
epoch to a loving wife” has arrived, namely, “the 
first unkind parting;” and, worse than all this, 
dark thoughts, with the fascinating powers of the 
serpent, are luring him to a cvime which must 
end in the complete destruction of his peace and 
happiness for ever. This story is extremely well 
written, and reads a terrible lesson to all those 
who have placed themselves in a false position 


| with the desire to “keep up appearances.” The 


number for February contains besides some capital 


' papers, the general characteristic of which is, that 
| they are instructive without being dry or technical, 


and amusing without being flippant or vulgar. 
We may mention “ A Day at Ben Drypping; or, 


A Letter from a Hydropathie Contributor,” as | 
being especially noticeable for the combination of | 


humour and information which it contains. The 
illustrations to this paper are by M‘Connell, and 
exhibit his usual good taste and ability. 


Bentley's Miscellany for March. — One of the | Ghrsty 


best things which this number contains, is a poem 


entitled “French and English Beauties,” by | 
Nicholas Michell. ‘The lines trip lightly along 
and are full of music and delicate feeling. We | 


cannot resist giving the two last verses of each 
poem. 


“ Pleased with life, and ever smiling, 
Cheerful star ’mid sorrow’s night, 
From her bosom care exiling, 
Mere existence a delight. 


With no deep thoughts spirit-laden, 
Yet most rich in fancy’s fire ; 

Such is Gallia’s light-souled Maiden ; 
Stint not praises—love, admire.” 


* Blue as azure heaven above her, 
Looking virtue, sbine her eyes, 3 
Spirit’s home; who would not love hez, 
And that English Beauty prize ? 


Truth, affection, and deep feeling, 
Nestle, dove-like, in her breast ; 
Guardian angels, round her stealing, 
Watch her, guide her, make her blest!” | 


Who will deny the beauty of these lines ? 


"The Church of England Monthly Review. For 
March. — The principal article in this number is 
one on the late Lord Macaulay. It appears to be 
| written in a very impartial spirit, and we are in- 
| clined to agree with most of the author's views as 
regards Macaulay’s writings and character — ex- 
cept that we think he rather under-rates in some 
| respects his power and originality, as in the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 
“ Macaulay i ial! ist. Hi iting. i 
| him what canvas is to a painter. Hie disposes of words as 
an artist would dispose of colours. He deserves the title 
which the lamented R, B. Haydon used to to 
himself,‘ Historical Painter.’ His is also due the title of 
the famous Peter Lombard, ‘ Master of the Sentences.’ In 
fact, his genius mainly consists in his diction. Now surely 
| this is very opposite to writings ining great though 
Where there is a great work, the diction is nothing to the 
idea. O Is ifestly out of place. The fewer 
| words decidedly the better. For this reason we doubt if, a 
| hundred years to come, Mr. Macaulay’s works will be much 
| read in foreign trans Mere beauties of style are deli- 
cate exotics, that cannot flourish away from the freshness of 
their own soil and the brightness of their own heaven.” 
These remarks may be true to a certain extent, 
| but Macaulay was not a mere “ sentence juggler,” 
as Johnson has been unjustly termed. He was 
| certainly not a man of great original genius, but a 
| more talented man never lived. On the whole, 
however, as we have already intimated, we think 
| the author’s estimate ,of Macaulay, both as an 
author and as a man, is essentially correct, and 
for this reason we think his article is well worth 
perusal: so also is that on the “Social Aspect of 
Oxford and Cambridge,” which contains much 
sound sense. The writer, while admitting that 
“many undeniable charges have been 
against the universities by the authors of works 
like f Almaz Matres, and ‘Liberty Hall,” justly 
observes that the “scurrilous personality” and 
“intemperate tone ” which characterise these 
works are as “ detrimental to true reform as they 
| are discreditable to the author.” 


Lord Strafford. A Lecture delivered at the 
Clapham Atheneum. By the Rev. Arthur 
Cazenove, M.A. — In his preface the author 
observes that “nothing can be more delusive 
than traditionary views of history ; and my object 
has been to detach the character of Lord Strafford 
from that traditionary condemnation which he 
usually receives because he belonged to the 
Royalist party.” The character of Strafford is 
vindicated with great warmth throughout the 
lecture, and the author conelndes by saying, that 
the answer to a question as to whether he deserved 

| his fate at his country’s hands, can only be this; 
namely, “‘ that he died a martyr to the wicked 
eryj of a misguided rabble; but now lives tri- 
umphant in his country’s history, with a garland 
of honours wreathed around his brow.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


South Kenstncton Museum. — During the 
week ending 25th February, 1860, the visitors 
have been as follows: —On Monday, Tuesday, 
and Saturday, free days, 5358; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 4441. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.) 1412; 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 449. Total, 
11,660. From the opening of the Museum, 
1,295,686. 

Crystat Parace. — Return of Admissions for 
Six Days ending Friday, Feb. 24th, 1860: Num- 
ber Admitted, including Season Ticket Holders, 
11,557. ; 

Mr. Morris Moore has received the following 
invitation from the Presidency of the Academy 
at Venice : — 


*( Translation.) 
“ Presidency of the J. R. Accademia di Belli Arti. 
“ Chiarissimo Signore, — The Supreme Ministry of Wor- 
ship and of Public Instruction in its dispatch of the 28th 
January, commun by the I. R. Lieutenancy with 
endorsement of the 8th instant, enjoins the Academy to co- 
— towards your exhibiting in the Academy’s halls, the 
picture oy Raphael representing Apollo and Marsyas, the 
original drawing for which is preserved in this establish- 
ment. The undersigned, rejoiced that you intend affording 
our Academy an opportunity to admire a painting which has 
won the applause of so many celebrated academies, and of | 
the first capitals of » feel it their duty to communi- | 
cate to you the ministerial ordinances, and to invite you to | 
come to their offices whenever most convenient, in order to | 
determine the arrangements and the days of exhibition ; de- | 
claring themselves ready to second, as far as lies in their 
power, a matter of such consequence to art, and which will, 
without doubt, prove peculiarly acceptable to Venice, which 
has the good fortune to possess the original drawing. 
* For the Presidency, Bo. Da. Trevisan, 
“ L. Ferrari, 
“ A. A. TaGLiapieTrRa. 





“ Venice, 14th February, 1860. 
“ Al Chiariszimo Signore 
“Ii Sigr. Mornis Moore.” 

The Home News gives an amusing and clever 
pasquinade which has been affixed to the well- 
known mutilated antique which serves the Ro- 
mans as a medium for their wit and satire, and is 
now in general circulation : — 

Morte a 

Vittorio Emmanuele I. 

Tl suo governo e 

Il pid infame reame 

La Dinastia di Savoia Regnera sempre in Italia 

Muoja per sempre Tl governo Papale. 
If each of these columns be read separately, they 
give a panegyric on the Papal Government, and 
a denunciation of Victor Emmanuel. If read 
across, the effect is the exact reverse. 

Tue Great EasTeRN AND THE PaRisH. — 
A rather curious charge has recently been made 
by the parish authorities of St. Nicholas, Deptford, 
on the Great Eastern. It appears that during the 
time she was lying in the Thames off Deptford, 
the chains in connection with her moorings were 
attached to fastenings in a piece of land or wharf 
situated in the above-named parish. The Com- | 
pany were in consequence considered by the | 
parish authorities liable to be assessed with poor | 
and other rates, and the parish assessed the Com- | 
pany accordingly. The amount claimed was 


Pio Nono 

Viva lungamente 
Il regno pid bello 
E quello dei preti 


91. 6s, 8d.,and an order for payment was made on 
Monday last by Mr. Secker, the magistrate at the 
Greenwich Police Court, the Company having de- 
clined to pay the demand. , 

Hicnest Tre ror A Century.— M. Ba- 
binet, in the Journal des Débats, mentions tha’ 
there will be a higher tide on the 8th March 
next, than has oceurred in Europe during the last 
century. According to Halden’s Liverpool Al- 
manack, the highest tide for the present year will 
take place on Friday, the 9th March, when it will 
rise 21 feet 11 inches above the old dock sill; 
and the lowest of this year, which occurs on the 
following Friday, will rise only 10 feet 1 inch 
above the sill, making a difference in the depth of 
water at high tide, on the respective occasions, of 
no less than 11 feet 10 inches. 

We have received a copy of a “new revised 


| edition” of the popular novel entitled “ A Life 


for a Life.” It forms the ninth volume of Messrs, 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of cheap 
editions of popular modern works, a volume of 
which appears every two months. 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co., announce for 
publication during the season, “ The Life of Dr. 
Wolff,” the celebrated Bokhara missionary, written 
by himself; “ Miriam May,” a romance of real 
life; and the long-expected novel, “ Rotten 
Row.” 

Tue Feepinec anp Rearinc oF INFANTs. — 
The paper that was read at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Feb. 13th, “ On the Comparative Pro- 
perties of Human and Animal Milks,” is now in 
the press, and will be published in the course of a 
few days by Churchill of New Burlington Street. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Paris, 20th February. 

To the general surprise, this morning’s Moniteur 
contained the Imperial decree, ratifying two lesser 
academical elections, (those of Messrs. Daru and 
Garnier at the Academy of “ Moral and Political 
Science,”) but still leaving unratified as before 
the far more important election of Father Lacor- 
daire. Some persons say this is to prevent any 
speeches being made before the end of this season ; 
for if the ratification is thus suspended, no recep- 
tion can take place. The pressing request of M. 
Rouland, the Minister of Public Instruction, is 
still that he may be allowed to address a Report 
to the Emperor, in which he shall prove the Aca- 
démie Frangaise to have erred in naming the cele- 
brated Dominican—I mean erred against its own 
rules and regulations—but up to the present mo- 
ment the Emperor has not agreed to this, though 
he still continues to withhold the ratification. 

M. Guizot’s mot upon the late election is re- 
peated everywhere; it is this: Dupin, the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Cassation, said to him the 


| other day, “So you, you have voted for that 


“frock ” (pour cette robe)!” to which M. Guizot, 
looking him not very flatteringly in the face, and 


| making an allusion to the red colour of the | 
ie a ” of the Court of Cassation, replied :— 
“ hy, 


I voted for the red gown, I don’t see 
why I should not vote for the white one.” (The 
Dominican “ frock” is a white one.) 

There is a very curious incident to be related 
about the ball at General F . ’s the other 
night, which has been related to me by the 
person to whom it happened; it illustrates the 


| perpetual state of suspicion in which people live 
here. 


Small cards or medals were distributed to 
the persons who were to enter the supper room at 
the same time with the Emperor and Empress, 
and on one being given to an acquaintance of 
mine by a very high placed personage, these 


| words were uttered: “ Mind! there is a password ; 
| for cards or medals similar to these may be fabri- 
cated, and thus dangerous individuals enter the | 


supper-room : the password is “‘ fidéle @ Comus!” 
In the dramatic world apropos to “Comus,” a 
representation destined to be an “event,” has 
been a sort of failure: I mean the new opera of 
Philémon et Baucis, by M. Gonnod. In the first 
place it was in never destined to be an 
opera at all, but only a species of Ode-Symphonie, 


or “ Pagan Oratorio,” as has been said of it here. 
Certain parts of it however, having become 
known to two embarrassed poets, who were 
roaming about the lyrical world “ seeking whom 
they should devour,” it was laid violent hands on, 
and transformed into a thorongh-going opera. As 
such it has been presented to the public, and has 
very nearly, if not quite, failed. It is singular, 
that whatever is inherent to the piece as a whole, 
whatever holds to its plot or helps it on, leaves 
the audience utterly indifferent; whilst certain 
details that might be anywhere else to the full as 
well as where they are, achieve an unmistakeable 
success (not sufficient nevertheless to prop up the 
performance, or keep up its recurrence on the 
play bills). It is universally admitted that all is 
charming in Philémon et Baucis, except what 
belongs to the personages who have to carry on 
the plot! This is a strange defect, and one, as 
you will recognise, not easy to get over. Still, 
it is probable that certain isolated parts of 
this opera may be oftener played as extracts 
in concerts and festivals, than almost anything 
Gonnod has ever composed. The introduction, 
for instance, which takes the place of an overture, 
is something perfectly lovely, and takes the public 
by surprise, fascinating it at once; and this, in- 
deed, only makes the comparative failure of the 
rest more striking ; for it was impossible, on the 
nights of the two first representations, to see an 
audience more favourably impressed than was the 
audience of the Théatre Lyrique. The very first 
notes, and the whole orchestration throughout of 
the introduction, fascinated the public, and pre- 
pared it to be delighted with what was coming ; 
yet what came disappointed it entirely. 

The execution of Philémon et Baucis is really 
very near to perfection, and' never did that won- 
derful woman, Mdlle. Carvalho, prove herself a 
greater actress than in her part of Baucis. But 
the system she has adopted of always taxing 
her very small natural vocal means to the utmost 
is beginning to bear its fruits, and Mdlle. Car- 
valho’s voice is showing already signs of decay. 
One of the best critics here has said of her a thing 
that will last, and will stay by her:—Elle est 
arrivée a diseipliner le cri—mais elle crie! (“She 
has imposed discipline on screaming, but she does 
scream.”’) This is not to be denied ; Mdlle. Car- 
valho, like all Dupray’s pupils, does scream, 
because it is impossible she should avoid doing so. 
The illustrious ex-tenor’s method of tuition is 
such an inconceivably prejudicial and absurd one, 
that mere human lungs and larynxes cannot sup- 
port it; the voice is spoiled in every possible sense, 
worn out and exhausted by the time its possessor 
knows how to use it; the consequence is that 
when she does use it she soon finds it inadequate 
to stage purposes, and resorts to screaming as a 
resource (which it is not). It is the case now with 
Mdile. Carvalho as with others, only it is a greater 
pity that it should be so with her than with 
| others, because she is so immeasurably a greater 
| artist. 
| ‘The reading world of Paris has been consider- 
| ably perplexed and tormented by the appearance 
| of an anonymous nouvelle in the Revue des Deux 
| Mondes. This little romance or tale came out so 
anonymously that there is not even so much as an 
asterisk to hang conjecture upon, and the conse- 
quence is, that people do nothing but conjecture 
and vary their conjectures every day. One day, 
they are quite convinced the authoress of Madame 
de Marcay (the title of the small production), is 
Madame P—, (the wife of a well-known Orlean- 
ist diplomate) ; the next day they opine for Mlle. 
Augustine Brohan, the famous actress of the 
Francais; then, suddenly, they revert from the 
monde to the demi monde, and fix upon a notorious 
Dame aux Camélias as having introduced Mme. 
de Margay to the periodical supreme. Another, 
| they turn back again from the demi monde to the 
monde, and decide that the unknown is the Mar- 
quise deG * *, The persons who do not know 





the latter lady are ready to receive this notion, 
whilst, oddly enough, her intimates and “ dear 
friends” cry out, and exclaim: “ No! that is im- 
possible, she never could do that!” Now the 
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best of all this is, that the tale in question is by no 
means worth the noise that is made about it, and 
the noise made about it is the result of its being 
anonymous. Madame de Marcay is a most or- 
dinary production, about as immoral as most 
French tales of its kind, only less clever than the 
better sort. But the mystery hanging round it 
occupies people’s minds, and gives it a success. 
All that is known respecting it (and that only to the 
initiated) is, that one fine day a lady, very good- | 
looking, superbly dressed, and followed by a mag- 
nificent footman, came to the office of the director 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, offering him a man- 
uscript. He inquired for the writer’s name. 
This was denied; he hesitated, but the lady’s 
argument was a reasonable one: “ It is mere fiction, 
therefore the law on signatures does not touch you, 
if you approve of it you do not need to know who 
wrote it—if you do not you do not need to print 
it.” At last then the director consented; and 
knowing full well what an attraction the anony- 
mous always has over French readers, published 
Madame de Margay, and every salon in Paris 
was full of the diseussions I mention. It is not 
alone the authorship which puzzles people here, 
it is the personality of the heroine likewise. It is 
a great question whether the authoress is herself 
Madame de Margay, or whether the heroine is the 
portrait of some Parisian salon celebrity. One | 
would think that no second thought need be 
wasted on the idea of the authoress having drawn 
her own portrait, if you reflect on the fact that in 
one passage it is registered that one of Madame de 
Marcay’s nicknames was, “ Susanna among the 
elders ;” but so very singular is public appre- 
ciation here of what a woman may or may not 
like to be said of herself, that no one seems at all 
surprised at a lady consenting to chronicle her 
own self under the appellation I have alluded to. 
A stouter fight is going on here between crino- 
line and no crinoline, than between the partisans 
of annexation and the non-annexationists of 
Tuscany, or the Romagna, or Nice. I apprehend 
crinoline will be a badge ere long, and its wearers 
or detractors will head their respective parties as 
did the Bianchi and Neri of middle-age Italy. It 
will not be told to the upholders of the one side to 
“stand to their guns!” but to “stand to their | 
petticoats!” or to their “ whalebones!” and they 
seem to be resolved to make the stand. The 
Imperialists who are “ more Imperialists than the 
Emperor,” stamp down crinoline, the stage up- 
holds it a outrance ; the pulpit condemns, but the 
court wayers, and society seeks for a compromise. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


at Saint Cross. 





—e— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. | 
Roya Instrrrution.— Tuesday, March 6th, at 
3 o'clock: Professor Owen on “ Fossil Reptiles.” | 
— Thursday, March 8, 3 o’clock: Professor | 
Tyndall on “Light.” — Friday, March 9, 8 | 
o’clock. Professor Faraday on “ The Illumi- 
nation of Lighthouses, the Electric Light.”— 
Saturday, March 10, 3 o’clock : Dr. Lancaster on | 
“The Relation of the Animal Kingdom to the | 
Industry of Man.” 

Untrep Service Instirution, WHITEHALL 
Yarp.— Monday, March 5th, 8 p.m.: Julius 
Jeffries, Esq. F.R.S., formerly Staff Surgeon of 
Cawnpore, and Civil Surgeon of Futtehgurh, on | 
the “ Proposed Improvements in the Clothing, | 
Tents, Housing, &c. of British Troops in the | 
Tropics.”— Friday, March 9th, 3 p.m.: Capt. | 
Fowke, R.E., on “ Pontoons.” 

Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF LonDON, SomER- | 
seT Hovse.—Thursday, March 8, 8 P.M. | 

InstrruTion oF Civ Encrneers.—Tuesday, | 
March 6, at 8 P.M., continued discussion upon Mr. | 
Longridge’s paper “On the Construction of | 
Artillery, and other Vessels, to resist great internal | 
Pressure.” | 

Roya Socrery.— March 8: Major-General | 
Sabine, on the “Solar Diurnal Variation of the 
Magnetic Declination at Pekin.” —J. Allan Brown: | 
“ The Bifilar Magnetometer, its Errors and Cor- | 





Soctety oF ANTIQUARIES.—23rd Feb., Frederic 


Owry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. — Mr. 


Woodward exhibited a rubbing of an incised slab 


rections, with Results of Observations on the | markable differences between carriers, 
Horizontal Intensity of the Earth’s Magnetism.” 


fantails, and tumblers, all of which he agreed with 
Mr. Darwin in considering as varieties of the rock 
pigeon, or Columba livia. From these and other 
facts he came to the conclusion that every species 
tends te vary, and that variations may, become 


Mr. Howard exhibited a silver | hereditary; but that the variations were by no 


ring with a merchant's mark found in Lincoln- | means adaptations to external conditions in the 


man’s token issued bya relative of Samuel Pepys. 
Mr. Hart exhibited a parchment roll of the rental 


Suffolk, in the reign of Edward VI. The 
Director read Mr. Akerman’s remarks “ On the 


| traces of Early Anglo-Saxon settlements in the 


identify the Cealchythe of the Charters.” 


EnromoLocicaL Socrety.—Feb. 6th, 1860, J. 
W. Douglas, Esq., President, in the Chair.— J. 
Krafter, Esq., was elected, and M. Bigot, and Dr. 
E. Candeze, proposed for admission as members. 
Mr. Saunders exhibited two fine Orthoptera, a 
Phasma from New South Wales, and a Gryllus 
from Peru, the latter insect in the pupa state; both 


species were completely covered with acute di- | 


verging spines. Mr. Stevens exhibited specimens 
of a species of Coccyx, allied to the C. Strobilana 


| of Linnzus, which he had recently bred from fir 


cones received from California. Mr. Waterhouse 
exhibited two examples of Bembedium nigricornis, 
of Gyllenhal, and read some notes on the dis- 
tinguishing characters of this species. Mr. Jan- 


| Shire. Mr. Franks, Director, exhibited a trades- _ way usually understood. 


It was proved that 
various breeds of animals exhibited differences 


| of form similar to those which distinguish species, 
of the Manor of Kettylberston in the county of | but he admitted the want of proof that by 
| “selection,” modifications losing the physiological 
| character of species, (i.e. whose offspring are in- 
| eapable of propagation inter se,) have ever been 
upper valleys of the Thames; with an attempt to | produced from a common stock. He was prepared 


| 


| applied to man, 


for the logical consequences of Darwin’s theory as 
and complained that human 


| vanity led to a foolish contempt for the material 


| world. The anatomical difference between a 
| man and the highest monkey was less than that of 
| the extreme types of the monkey family, and 
| man himself passed through stages corresponding 
| with those of the lower animals. The lecturer 
= with an eloquent exhortation to follow 
| truth. 

On the 17th February, Professor Grace Calvert 
lectured on the Influence of Science on Calico 
| Printing, in which he traced the improvements 

which have taken place in cylinder-printing, 

bleaching, and dying cotton yes Pieces 
with 16 colours and shades, which formerly cost 

| 30s. to 35s. a piece, were now produced for 5s. 
or 6s. 


son exhibited the following species of Coleoptera | 


not hitherto recorded as inhabitants of Britain, | 
viz., Quedius truncicola, Haploglossa rufipennis, | 
and Cryphalus Fagi, found near London, Crypha- | 


lus Abietis found by Rev. A. H. Matthews at 
Gumley, Leicestershire, and Anthicus bimaculatus 
from Pindleton, near Manchester; he also ex- 
hibited several species of rare occurrence in this 
country. Mr. Sealy exhibited a beautiful series 
of varieties of Colias Edusa, and a specimen of 
Sphinx Pinastri said to have been taken at Rom- 
sey, Hants, on a fir tree. Mr. Stevens exhibited 
examples of four fine species of Lomaptera sent 
from the Moluccas by Mr. A. R. Wallace, and 
read some notes on the sexual differences in the 
genus, by Mr. Wallace. Mr. Stainton read some 
descriptions of South African Tineina found by 
R. Trimen, Esq., in 1858-9. Mr. Gloyne read a 
paper on undescribed species of Lerna, and allied 
genera. 


Roya. Institution. — The interest of the 
Friday evening meetings has been well sustained 
during the present season. On the 3rd Feb., Mr. 
Frederick Field gave a lecture on the Mineral Re- 
sources ot the Andes, chiefly oceupied with a 
description of its copper and silver ores. On the 
10th Feb., Professor Huxley took up the subject 
of the Origin of Species and Races, before a very 


distinguished audience, anxious to hear what he | 


says in exposition of Mr. Darwin’s views, which 
it was understood he had espoused. 
liminary remarks, in which he deprecated judg- 
ing that theory upon other than scientific grounds, 
he passed to the species Horse, of which he gave 
a morphological description, tracing its affinity 
with the Hyrax, Tapir, and Rhinoceros: geolo- 
gically, he traced it back to the Pliocene forma- 
tion, and perhaps earlier. In the Miocene of 
Germany it was replaced by the Hippotherium, 
with the two rudimental toes in each foot de- 
veloped though small. The Eocene rocks con- 
tained neither Horse, nor Rhinoceros, Tapir or 
Hyrax, but the Palotherium, which had points 
of resemblance with each of the four existing 
genera; but there was no evidence for regarding 
the Paleotherium as a more generalised type. 
Passing to the geographical distribution of horses, 
he remarked on their having existed in South 
America at an ancient period, as proved by 
fossils, although they had died out before 
that country was visited by the Spaniards. 
From the changes and affinities noticed in 
horses he passed to pigeons, adducing the re- 


After pre- | 





SratisticaL Soctery.— Tuesday, Feb. 21st. 
Sir John Boileau, Bart., M.P., in the chair. 
| Frederick Bigg, F. Ferguson Caneroux, Francis 

Galton, P. H. Holland, and Walter Joseph West, 

Esqrs. were elected Fellows of the Society. M. 
| Levasseur, and M. J. E. Horn of Paris, were 
| nominated, on the recommendation of the council, 

as Foreign Honorary Members. 
Mr. Frederick Hendriks read a paper entitled, 

“A Review of the Statistics of Spain down to the 
| years 1857 and 1858.” The author observed, 
| that up to a recent period statistical science had 
| been much neglected in Spain ; and it was not until 
| afew years ago, when a statistical commission 
| was established by the Spanish Government, that 
| anything like progress had been made. Several 
censuses, however, had been taken at various’ 
periods. As early as the 14th century Peter the 
Ceremonious, king of Arragon, had made a census 
of his kingdom ; and in the 15th century an enu- 
meration of the people was made in Castile. In 
1787 and 1797, general censuses of Spain were 
taken; but it was not until May 1857 that a 
reliable, well-digested, and scientific enumeration 
of the people had taken place. Taking*the cen- 
sus of 1594 as astarting point, Mr. Hendriks gave 
| the following as the results of the estimates from 
that time down to 1857, viz. :— 1594, 8,207,000; 
| 1768-9, 9,160,000; 1787, 10,268,000; 1797, 
10,541,000 ; 1833, 12,287,000 ; 1846, 12,163,000; 
| 1850, 10,942,000: 1857, 15,464,000. The super- 
ficial extent of Spain, in English square miles, is 

195,782, which gives a proportion of 78,988 in- 
habitants to each square mile. Spain is about 1} 
times larger than Great Britain and Ireland to- 
gether, but its population is about one-half smaller. 
The most densely peopled province in Spain was 
ith less peopled than the average population of 
England. The number fof males in the popula- 
tion was 7,671,000; the number of females, 
7,793,000. There are only four towns in Spain 
with population exceeding 100,000. These are 
Madrid, with 281,170; Barcelona, with 183,787 ;_ 
Seville, with 112,529 ; and Valencia, with 106,435 
inhabitants. The proportion of the sexes in 
Spain is 102 females to 100 males; in England 
and Wales, it is 104 to 100; and in Seotland, 110 
to 100. The married persons are 36 in every 100 
of population in Spain ; in Great Britain they are 





| 
| 


| 


33 in every 100. A radical defect in Spanish 
population statisties, is the entire absence of every 
record of the births, deaths, and marriages. Mr. 
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Hendriks believed that materials for such a record 
are in existence, but are at present entirely in the 
hands of the religious authorities. Proceeding to 
the subject of agricultural statistics, the writer gave | 
the following interesting particulars. The extent | 
of land under cultivation was equal to 67,484,000 | 
English acres, or 54°2 per cent. of the whole king- | 
dom. ‘The uncultivated land in Spain is °438 per 
cent. of the whole area; in Ireland it is 23°3 per | 
cent. The land under tillage in Spain is 26°6 per 
cent. ; in Ireland it is 29°2 percent. The grass 
lands in Spain are 14 per cent. of the whole; in 
Treland they are 46. Woods, copse, gardens, &c. | 
occupy 9 per cent of the whole area of Spain; | 
in Ireland they ooenpy 15 per cent. The re- | 
mainder of the Spanis 

posed of 2°8 per cent. of vineyards, and 1°8 per | 
cent of olive grounds. In 1857 the acreage (Eng- | 
lish) devoted to vine culture was 3,500,000; in 
France in the same year it was 5,387,000 acres. | 
The value of the wine exported from the two 
countries in 1857, was from Spain 4,600,000/. ; from 
France about 6,000,000/. The total number of | 
live stock and cattle in Spain in 1858, was 
20,104,000. Of these 13,795,000 were sheep; 
2,734,000 goats; 1,381,000 cattle; 1,018,000 
swine; and the remainder consisted of asses 
(492,000), mules (416,000), and horses (268,000). 
The total number of houses and buildings in Spain, | 
was 2,660,000. In 1768-9 the number of priests 
in Spain was 209,988, in 1787 the number was 
reduced to 181,295, and in 1858, to 43,000. In 
other words, the proportion of clergy to the popu- | 
lation was in 1768-9,1 in 43; in 1787, 1 in 46; | 
and in 1858, 1 in 275. The number of bulls and 
indulgences granted to Spaniards in 1857, were 
no less than 4,378,108, at a cost to the recipients 
of 162,0001., viz. 132,000/. for oulls and licences, 
and 30,000/. for indulgences. Of the tota! num- 
ber of bulls and indulgences, 4,006,000 were 
“for the living,” 277,000 for the dead, and 
11,000 were “compositions.” Mr. Hendriks 
was unable to give a tariff of the charges for the | 
religious dispensations, but he believed that | 
the price of an indulgence, which would _per- 
mit a person to eat flesh on a Friday, was about | 
63d. In the year 1816, the monks were removed 
from their monasteries, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment took possession of ecclesiastical property 
valued at 20,000,000/, In lieu of this, the Go- | 
vernment granted a so-called “compensation,” | 
which does not exceed more than 16/. to 18/. a | 
year ahead. There are 10 banks in Spain, with 
a nominal capital of 1,280,000/., of which the 
bank of Spain has 1,200,000/. The number of 
shares is 152,500. Spain has 524 English miles 
of Railway now at work; 88 miles in progress | 





cultivated area is com- | 





and partly at work; 422 miles in progress, but | 
not yet at work ; 893 miles completed; and 1,580 | 
miles of authorised lines, making altogether 3,507 
miles, at an estimated cost of 39,000,000/., or | 
11,160/. per English mile. There are also 10,184 
miles of roads, completed or in course of construc- 
tion, and 431 miles of navigable canals. The 
telegraphic lines in operation are 3,933 miles in 
length. The military statistics of Spain show 
that in 1828 her army consisted of 65,336 men ; 
in 1838, of 231,331 men; in 1848, of 147,929 
men; and in 1858, of 117,616 men. The expen- 
diture on the army at the same dates, was in | 
1828, 900,000/.; in 1838, 2,288,000/.; in 1848, 

1,884,000/.; and in 1858, 1,772,000/. The Go- 

vernment has also received a credit of 7,881,0001., 

to be expended on fortifications. The number of 

vessels in the Spanish navy in 1859 was 97, with | 
942 guns, of which 43 were steam vessels, with a 
collective horse power of 9,760. But in addition 
to this, the Government propose to enter upon a | 
project called the National Spanish Armada, 

which will entail an expenditure of upwards of | 
8,000,000/. The commercial statistics showed | 
that the imports of Spain had doubled, and the ex- | 
ports trebled in a period of seven years. An ani- | 
mated discussion followed the reading of the | 


paper, in which Colonel Sykes, M.P., Mr. Tartt, | 
Mr. Newmarch, Mr. Finch, and the Chairman 
took part, and the meeting adjourned:: 


| particles was first shown by an experiment sug- 


; the poles of the magnet changed their position : 


Horticuttrurat Society..—A special General 
Meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
February 28th, atthe house of the Society of Arts, 
for the purpose of electing various candidates who 
had been proposed for the Fellowship, the Earl of 
Ducie, V.P., in the chair, when some fifty ladies 
and gentlemen were elected Fellows. The Chair- 
man announced that the next Meeting for the 
election of Fellows would be held on Tuesday, 27 
March, 1860. 





Roya InstiruTion oF GREAT BriTarn. — 
Professor Tyndall ON THE INFLUENCE oF Mac- 


| NETIC ForcE on THE ELEctTRIC DISCHARGE. 
| We have already laid before our readers an ab- 


stract of the important lecture delivered by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall at the Royal Institution on the 
20th of January, we now print it in extenso. The 
intention of the speaker was to bring before 
the meeting a series of experiments illustra- 
tive of the constitution of the electric discharge 
and of the action of magnetism upon it. The 
substance of the discourse was derived from the 
researches of various philosophers, its form being 
regulated to suit the requirements of the au- 
dience. 1. The influence of the transport of 











gested, it was believed, by Sir John Herschel, | 


and performed by Professor Daniell. The car- 
bon terminals of a battery of 40 cells of Grove 


were brought within one-eighth of an inch of | 


each other, and the spark from a Leyden jar | 


was sent across this space. This spark bridged 
with carbon particles the gap which had pre- 
viously existed in the circuit, and the brilliant 
electric light due to the passage of the battery 
current was immediately displayed. 2. The mag- 
nified image of the coal points of an electric lamp 
was projected upon a white screen, and the dis- 
tance to which they could be drawn apart without 
interrupting the current was noted. A button of 
pure silver was then introduced in place of the 


positive carbon, a luminous discharge four or five | 


times the length of the former being thus ob- 


tained. The silver was first observed to glow, | 


and afterwards to pass into a state of violent 
ebullition. A narrow dark space was observed to 
surround one of the poles, corresponding probably 
with the dark space observed in the discharge of 
Ruhmkorff’s coil through rarefied media.* 3. 
The action of a magnet upon the splendid stream 
of green light obtained in the foregoing experi- 


| ment was exhibited. A small horseshoe magnet | 


of Logemann was caused to approach the light, | 
which was bent hither and thither, according as 


| the discharge in some cases formed a magnificent | 


green bow, which on the further approach of the | 
magnet was torn asunder, and the passage of the 
current thereby interrupted. It was Davy who | 
first showed the action of a magnet upon the | 
voltaic arc. The transport of matter by the 
current was further illustrated by a series of de- | 
posits on glass obtained by Mr. Gassiot from the 
continued discharge of an induction coil. 4. A 
discharge from Ruhmkorff’s coil was sent through 
an attenuated medium; and the glow, which sur- | 
rounded the negative electrode was referred to. | 
One of the most remarkable effects hitherto ob- | 
served was that of a magnet upon this negative | 
light. Pliicker had shown that it arranges itself | 
under the influence of the magnet exactly in the | 
direction of the magnetic curves. Iron filings | 
strewn in space, and withdrawn from the action 
of gravity, would arrange themselves around a 
magnet exactly in the manner of the negative 
light. An electric lamp was placed upon its 
back ; a horseshoe magnet was placed horizon- 
tally over its lens, and on the magnet a plate of 
glass: a mirror inclined at an angle of 45° re- 
ceived the beam from the lamp, and projected it 
upon the screen. Iron filings were scattered on 


| the glass, and the magnetic curves thus illumi- 


nated were magnified, and brought to clear de- 





* Mr. Faraday noticed this dark stripe while the speaker 


| was making his preparatery experiments. 


finition upon the screen. The negative light 
above referred to arranges itself, according to 
Pliicker, in a similar manner. 5. The rotation of 
an electric current round the pole of a magnet, 
discovered by Mr. Faraday in the Royal Insti- 
tution, nearly forty years ago, was next shown; 
and the rotation of a luminous current from an 
induction coil in an exhausted receiver by the 
same magnet was also exhibited, and both shown 
to obey the same laws. 6. Into a circuit of 20 
cells a large coil of copper wire was introduced, 
and when the current was interrupted, a bright 
spark, due to the passage of the extra current, 
waswobtained. The brightness and loudness of 
the spark were augmented when a core of soft 
iron was placed within the coil. The disruption 
of the current took place between the poles of an 
electro-magnet ; and when the latter was excited, 
an extraordinary augmentation of the loudness of 
the spark was noticed. This effect was first ob- 
tained by Page, and was for atime thought to 
denote a new property of the electric current. 
But Rijke had shown in a paper, the interest of 
which is by no means lessened by the modesty 
with which it is written, that the effect observed 
by Page is due to the sudden extinction of the 
primary spark by the magnet; which suddenness 
concentrates the entire force of the extra current 
into a moment of time. Speaking figuratively, it 
was the concentration of what, under ordinary 
circumstances, is a mere push, into a sudden 
kick of projectile energy. 7. The contact- 
breaker of an induction coil was removed, and a 
current from five cells was sent through the 
primary wire. The terminals of the secondary 
wire being brought very close to each other, 
when the primary was broken by the hand, a 
minute spark passed between the terminals of the 
secondary. When the disruption of the primary 
was effected between the poles of an excited 
electro-magnet, the small spark was greatly aug- 
mented in brilliancy. The terminals were next 
drawn nearly an inch apart. When the primary 
was broken between the excited magnetic poles, 
the spark, from the secondary jumped across this 
interval, whereas it was incompetent to cross one- 
fourth of the space when the magnet was not ex- 
cited. This result was also obtained by Rijke; 
who rightly showed, that in this case also the aug- 
mented energy of the secondary current was due to 
the augmented speed of extinction of the primary 
spark between the excited poles. This experiment 
illustrated in a most forcible manner the important 
influence which the mode of breaking contact 
may have upon the efficacy of an induction coil. 
The splendid effects obtained from the discharge 
of Ruhmkorff’s coil through exhausted tubes were 
next referred to. The presence of the coil had 
complicated the theoretic views of philosophers, 
with regard to the origin of those effects ; the in- 
termittent action of the contact-breaker, the pri- 
mary and secondary currents, and their mutual 
reactions, producing tertiary and other currents of 
a higher order, had been more or less invoked by 
theorists, to account for the effects observed. Mr. 
Gassiot was the first to urge, with a water battery 
of 3500 cells, a voltaic spark across a space of air, 
before bringing the electrodes into contact; with 
the self-same battery he had obtained discharges 
through exhausted tubes, which exhibited all the 
phenomena hitherto observed with the induction 
coil. He thus swept away a host of unnecessary 
complications which had entered into the specula- 
tions of theorists upon this subject. 8. On the 
present occasion, through the kindness of Mr. 
Gassiot, the speaker was enabled to illustrate the 
subject by means of a battery of 400 of Grove’s 
cells. The tension at the ends of the battery was 
first shown by an ordinary gold-leaf electroscope ; 
one end of the battery being insulated, a wire 
from the other end was connected with the elec- 
troscope ; the leaves diverged; on now connect- 
ing the other end of the battery with the earth, 
the tension of the end connected with the elec- 
trometer rose, according to a well-known law, and 
the divergence was greatly augumiented. 9. A 


large receiver (selected from Mr. Gassiot’s fine 
collection), in which a vacuum had been obtained 
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by filling it with carbonic acid gas, exhausting it, | 


and permitting the residue to be absorbed by 
caustic potash, was placed equatorially between 
the poles of the large electro-magnet. The jar 
was about six inches wide, and the distance 
between its electrodes was ten inches. The ne- 
gative electrode consisted of a copper disk, four 
inches in diameter, the positive one was a brass 
wire. On the 16th of this month an acci- 
dent occurred to this jar. Mr. Faraday, Mr. 


Gassiot, and the speaker had been observing the | 


discharge of the nitric acid battery through it. 
Stratified discharges passed when the ends of the 
battery were connected with the electrodes of the 
receiver; and on one occasion the discharge ex- 
hibited an extraordinary effulgence; the positive 
wire emitted light of dazzling brightness, and 
finally gave evidence of fusion. On interrupting 
the circuit, the positive wire was found to be 


superior effulgence of the bands obtained with this 
| tube is due to the character of its electrodes: the 
| bands are the transported matter of these electrodes. 
| May not this be the case with other electrodes ? 
| There appears to be no uniform flow in nature ; 
| we cannot get either air or water through an 
| orifice in a uniform stream; the friction against 
| the orifice is overcome by starts, and the jet issues 

in pulsations. Let a lighted candle be quickly 
| passed through the air; the flame will break itself 
into a beaded line in virtue of a similar intermit- 
| tent action, and it may be made to sing, so regular 


powdery snow, and the deficient supply of oxygen, 
through breathing rarefied air. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. Part V. (Longmans.) The March 
contribution to the new edition of this great work 
concludes the article on coal gas, and gets as far 
as cyder and cymophane. The first article will 





be read with great interest now that questions of 
gas manufacture and illumination, attract so 
much general and parliamentary attention. The 
information on the methods of testing the illumi- 


are the pulses produced by its passage. Analogy | nating power of gas is very opportune and valu- 


might lead us to suppose that the electricity over- | 


| comes the resistance at the surface of its electrode 
| in a similar manner, escaping from it in tremors ; 

the matter which it carries along with it being 
| broken up into a strata, as liquid vein is broken 
| into drops. 


shortened about half an inch, its metal having been | 


scattered by the discharge over the interior sur- 
face of the tube. 10. The receiver in this con- 
dition was placed before the audience in the posi- 
tion mentioned above. 


When the ends of the | 


| Tue Causes or Cotp on Hicu Movunratrys. 
— The February number of the Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique contains an interesting paper by 


able, and leads to the conclusion that we still 
| want a simple and correct process. The writer 
| describes the photemetric and chemical methods at 
| present in use, and gives a preference to the 
| latter, which may possibly deserve it, but never- 
| theless appears to us incomplete. The old plan 
| of comparing shadows and assuming equality of 
| illuminating power when they are produced of 
| equal density by equidistant lights is shown not to 
| give accurate results in consequence of the 
| shadow of gas light being blueish brown, 


400-cell battery were connected with the wires of | M. Martins on the above subject. He treats first | and that of the sperm candles, which form 


| of the action of solar rays, and the absorption of | the usual standard of comparison, a yellow brown. 
| their heat by the atmosphere in proportions vary- | Bunsen’s photometer is then described, but 


tLe receiver, no discharge passed; but on touching 
momentarily with the finger any portion of the 
wire between the positive electrode of the receiver 
ard the positive pole of the battery, a brilliant 
discharge instantly passed, and continued as long 
as the connection with the battery was maintained. 
This experiment was several times repeated: the 
connection with the ends of the battery was not 
sufficient to produce the discharge, but in all cases 
the touching of the positive wire caused the dis- 
charge to flash through the receiver. Previous 
to the fusion of the wire above referred to, this 
discharge usually exhibited fine stratification : its 
general character now was that of a steady glow, 
through which, however, intermittent luminous 
gushes took place, each of which presented the 
stratified appearance. 11. On exciting the mag- 
net between whose poles the receiver was placed, 
the steady glow curved up or down according to 
the polarity of the magnet, and resolved itself into 
a series of effulgent transverse bars of light. These 
appeared to travel from the positive wire along 
the surface of the jar. The deflected luminous 


current was finally extinguished by the action of | 


the magnet. 12. When the circuit of the magnet 
was made and immediately interrupted, the ap- 
pearance of the discharge was extremely singular. 
At first the strata rushed from the positive elec- 
trode along the upper surface of the jar, then 
stopped, and appeared to return upon their former 
track, and pass successively with a deliberate 
motion into the positive electrode. They were 
perfectly detached from each other; and their 


successive engulphments at the positive electrode | much greater, so much so as to constitute a proof coke, copper, and cotton manufacture. 


were so slow as to be capable of being counted 
aloud with the greatest ease. This deliberate re- 
treat of the strata towards the positive pole was 
due, no doubt, to the gradual subsidence of the 
power of the magnet. Artificial means might 
probably be devised to render the recession of the 


discharge still slower. The rise of power in the | 


magnet was also beautifully indicated by the de- 
portment of the current. After the current had 
been once quenched, as long as the magnet re- 
mained excited, no discharge passed; but on 
breaking the magnet circuit, the luminous glow 


reappeared. Not only then is there an action of | 


the magnet upon the particles transported by an 
electric current, but the above experiment indi- 
cates that there is an action of the magnet upon 
the electrodes themselves, which actually prevents 
the escape of their particles. The influence of 
the magnet upon the electrode would thus appear 
to be prior to the passage of the current. 13. The 
discharge of the battery was finally sent through 
a tube, whose platinum wires were terminated by 
two small balls of carbon: a glow was first pro- 
duced ; but on heating a portion of the tube con- 
taining a stick of caustic potash, the positive ball 
sent out a luminous protrusion, which subse- 
quently detached itself from the ball; the tube 
becoming instantly afterwards filled with the most 


brilliant strata. There can be no doubt that the | 


ing with its density. 


less of the solar heat, and hence in clear weather 
the sun’s rays exert a greater heating power upon 
the earth than they do at a lower level. Repeat- 


In consequence of the | 
greater rarefaction of air on mountains it stops | 


affirmed, even in the hands of a practised ope- 
rator, not to give results with smaller errors than 
5 per cent. In this ingenious instrument the com- 
parison is not of shadows but of lights. A piece 
| of paper is rendered transparent with solution of 


| ing with better instruments some experiments of | spermaceti in turpentine, except one spot in the 


Saussure he came to the same conclusion, and 
asserts that the solar heating power is greater on 
a mountain than in the valley, although the tem- 


was, however, only slight, amounting only to a 
fraction of a degree (centigrade). He remarks 
that if this difference appears small to some 
readers, they will at least admit that the solar 
rays have equal power on mountain tops as in the 
valleys beneath. The results of a series of ob- 
servations on the temperature of the soil on 





temperature was greater than that of the air; 
while at Brussels and other low situations the 
| mean temperature of the air was a little higher 
than that of theearth. He found that this warm- 
| ing of the earth on mountains was not confined 
, to the summer, but that between the 21st Septem- 
ber and Ist October it was even greater. This 
relative heating of the earth on mountains exer- 
cises an important influence on Alpine vegeta- 
tion; and likewise drives the permanent snow- 


mountains is warmed as well as that of the plains, 
| the air is much colder, and the nocturnal radiation 


that the earth must receive more warmth during 
the day or its temperature would fall lower than 
is observed. M. Martins remarks that on a plain 
the earth is only in contact with the lower stratum 
of the atmosphere, while an isolated peak like the 
| Faulhorn is plunged into the aerial sea, and ra- 
diates, not only towards the zenith, but in every 
direction, and the process is favoured by the 
rarefaction of the air. When mountains are 
covered with snow their radiation is still more 
considerable, especially at altitudes at which it 
never melts, and where it remains as a fine powder 
or dust. Floceulent snow does not exhibit this 
| great radiating power. Another cause of the 
| cooling of the earth and air on mountains is the 
| great evaporation which takes place, and which, 
other things being equal, is more active than in the 
plains. Another cause is the dilatation of ascend- 
ing currents owing to the diminution of atmo- 
| spMeric pressure ; a subject upon which M. Mar- 
| tins made numerous experiments of which he 
| tabulates the results, and in which he imitated, as 





{ 


| far as possible, natural conditions. Passing from | 


the question of thermometrical cold, M. Martins 
considers the reasons of the sensation of cold ex- 
| perienced by travellers. Among these he reckons 
_ the agitation of the air, which he says is never 


effect of walking through the intensely cold, deep, 


perature of the air was 22° lower. The difference | 


mountains lead to the conclusion that its mean | 


quiet on isolated peaks. He likewise notices the | 


| middle, which is left in its usual state. The 
| paper thus prepared is placed between the two 
| lights to be tested, and moved nearer one or the 
| other until the centre spot appears equally bright 
| when viewed from either side. If one side is 
| more strongly illuminated than the other, the spot 
| will be more opaque on the least illuminated side. 

The apparatus is so constructed that the distances 
| at which equal effects are produced can be accu- 
rately measured. The chemical method consists 
| in an analysis of the gas, which Dr. Frankland 
and Mr. Ward have facilitated by an ingenious 
apparatus, and the light is assumed to be in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the light-giving elements 
it contains. We cannot imagine that this process 
| can give more than approximate results, as the 
| light given by the lumeniferous hydrocarbons 
| must be affected in different degrees according 
| to the nature and proportion of the deteriorating 
| ingredients with which it is mixed. The in- 
| formation on gas making is well condensed, but 

we are surprised that no other agent but lime is 








line to a higher region. But although the soil of , mentioned as a purifier, and that the only meters 


mentioned are those im which water is employed. 
After coal gas the principal articles are on cobalt, 


The Elements of Geometry simplified and ex- 
| plained. By W. D. Cooley, A.B. (Williams & 
| Norgate.) This is an attempt to reduce the first six 
| books of Enclid into thirty-six propositions, so 
| arranged as to form a popular introduction to 
| geometry. To judge such a work thoroughly, it 

would be necessary to go carefully through each 
| demonstration, and when satisfied of its accuracy 
| and just position in the system, to test its adapta- 
bility to educational ‘purposes by actual experi- 
ments in teaching. We candidly confess we have 
not done this, and therefore our opinion must be 
expressed with reservation. In some respects 
we think the task well performed, but we have 
| doubts whether young pupils would find it 
| easy to follow all the proofs, and we demur to the 
logic of some of the definitions and their accom- 
panying explanations. Thus we cannot admit 
that the “essential singleness of a point precludes 
the possibility of its being divisible, and conse- 
quently also of its having appreciable magnitude.” 
There is as much “singleness” in a potato as in 
a point, and yet it can be divided, and has appre- 
ciable magnitude. Again, the minutest forms 
visible to the microscope are “ single,” and yet 
their magnitudes can searcely be called appreciable, 
| as they elude our efforts at measurement. More- 
| over the statement that a point has not an appre- 
| ciable magnitude is equivalent to affirming that it 
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has some kind of magnitude, which the writer does 
not mean. D 
said to be an “irregularity,” whereas every body 


knows that a thing may be bent into a hook or a_ 


crook without any irregularity at all. The foi- 


lowing does not seem anything like simple enough | 


for junior school teaching : —-** Alternation or per- 
mutation of ratio is the comparison of the homo- 
logous terms of an analogy or of antecedent to 
antecedent, or of consequent to consequent.” We 
imagine little boys and girls would open their 
eyes very wide at such prodigious phrases. 


Transactions of the Nova Scotia Literary and 
Scientific Society —We congratulate Nova Scotia 


upon the early formation of the above society, | 


and the appearance of its first “ transactions.” 
The papers are by Dr, Cogswell on the kind of 
education best suited for Nova Scotia, which he 
recommends should have special reference to the 
capacities of the colony for fishing and other 
practical pursuits; by the Rev. David Honey- 
man, on the Fossiliferous Rocks of Arisaig, which 
belong to the Silurian system; and by Professor 
How, who describes three new minerals found 
in the trap of the Bay of Fundy—Cyanolite, 
Centrallasite, and Cerinite—which are associated 


together and appear to be hydrated silicates of | 


lime, magnesia, &c. The Professor gives de- 
tailed analyses. There is likewise an-abstract of 
a paper by Mr. Poole, on the establishment of a 
Museum of Practical Geology. This manifesta- 
tion of intellectual energy is highly creditable, 
and cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
upon the development of the colony, the climate 
of which is described by Dr. Cogswell, who says 
that the thermometer never descends so low as at 
Boston and New York, while much of the soil is 
extremely good, and the fisheries prolific. 


The Piccadilly Papers, No. 1. (Robert Hard- 


wick.)—The first of this new series of papers on | 


the questions of the day, is on the great increase 
of public expenditure. The writer does not give 
us any novel facts or arguments, but usefully 
criticises the expenditure of the Admiralty, and 
supports the notion of a Finance Committee, with 
which we agree. 


A Glass of Good Wine from the Vineyards of 
South Africa, (Adams & Hughes.) This pam- 
phlet shows the extension of the wine trade of 
South Africa, which will not be diminished in im- 
portance by the reduction of duties proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone. It is already a great advantage 
to a large part of our population that through this 


trade they are enabled to get wholesome agreeable | 


wines at a very low price, instead of the adul- 
terated rubbish which used to be the only thing 
sold cheap. Whoever has selected these South 
African wines with judgment, must have come to 
the conclusion that they deserve every enconrage- 
ment. They have already reached a considerable 
degree of perfection, and there is every reason to 
believe that they will go on improving and take 
their place among the favourite and most valuable 
luxuries of the people. We attach great social 
importance to the popularisation of wholesome 
wine, as we believe it will materially check the 
practice of sotting in a public house, and add to 
the refinement and comfort of an cconomically 
managed home. 
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The Royal Academy Turner Medal, designed by | 


D. Maclise, R.A., from drawings made by him when 
a student in the Life School ; engraved by Leonard 
C.Wyon, of Her Majesty’s Mint. Size, two inches 
and one-eighth. The obverse presents a profile 
portrait of the great painter, which those who 
knew him recognise as Turner, seen under the 
most favourable aspect. Inscription : 

** Joseph Maliord William Turner, R.A.” 

“Nat. 1775. Ob, 1851.’ 

“'D. Maclise, R.A., Des.” 

“L. C. Wyon, Fee,” 


In another passage “crookedness ” is | 


| The reverse seems to symbolise Turner’s powers, 
and more particularly two qualities that he pos- 
sessed in a larger degree than any painter who 
has ever lived, colour and aerial perspective. 
In the foreground the youthful artist is repre- 
sented stretched on the ground. He is jooking up 
at “ The Bow in the Cloud,” on which recline 
three lovely females. Combined, the figures form 
| what in architecture is termed “‘ a reversed arch,” 
the perfection of security. The projecting figure 
of the student creates a lengthened perspective 
| across a sea, at whose extremity the setting sun is 
dipping. The edge of the ocean is studded with 
splendid buildings, and closed by lofty receding 
/ mountains. 

This medal, which has just been issued by the 
Royal Academy, in honour of the genius and mu- 
nificence of its late member, Joseph Mallord 
William Turner, will be hailed with sincere de- 
light by every one who has a love for noble art. 
To the artist it will be particularly welcome, for, 


| man may hope to do again. 


passing over its rare intrinsic beauty, it associates | 


| ina happy way three illustrious names, all un- 
equalled in their several provinces. Forgetting, 
however, the fame of the artists who have exe- 
euted it, and considering what was intended to be 
expressed, and how it has been done, it is impos- 
sible to feel any sentiment but admiration. 
Turner, the man, was to be placed before us; and 
also a good idea of what he did; and this in the 
stubborn material of a two-inch bronze medal. 
No one can form an estimate of how this difficult 
but honourable commission has been performed 
unless, from every authentic source, a familiar 
idea of Turner’s character has been obtained, and 
his works have been studied so closely that the 
spirit or essential type of them has assumed some 
definite shape in the mind. With such informa- 
tion, look at this medal and see it all pithily ex- 
pressed. The man is there indeed. The bounti- 
ful intelligence penetrating all Nature’s mysteries, 
and seizing at a glance the relations of things ; the 
far-seeing gaze that missed nothing from the 
spots on a gnat’s wing to the farthest roll of cirrhus 


in heaven’s blue; the determination that quailed - 


| 
| at no difficulty; the serious, grim, half-scornful 
mouth, contemptuous of all formulas but those of 
his reverenced mother, Nature; and withal, the 
large kindly sympathies of the man, are all clearly 
| marked in this marvellous portrait. We almost 
forget on looking at it that it is in metal, and are 
| at a loss to conceive how such lifelike delicacy 
| and foree have been obtained. 
In the portrait, we have the man before us, as 
he might have been walking the halls of the 
Royal Academy, with the accumulated know- 


ledge of a busy life lending a quiet seriousness | 


| to his face. In the reverse, he is a youngster, 
light-hearted and enthusiastic, away among the 
hills sketching, his hair tossed back by the sum- 
mer wind. Who is not familiar with the work 
he accomplished in these ramblings ? Who has 
not thought himself young again, happy and 
strong, as after a weary walk through dingy 
streets and motley crowds, he has stood before one 
of this master’s jottings from Nature, in the 
Vernon Gallery ? Here was no puny effort, no 
bungling, no hesitation, but all fresh, bright, and 
sunny ; so masterly as to conceal art, and every 
part as affluent in rich detail as Nature herself. 
For Turner’s art is characterised by the utmost 
| truth to Nature, in all her thousand manifesta- 
| tions. Whatever he did was founded on certain 
knowledge and unceasing observation. But so 
constituted was his mind, that whilst he neglected 
| not to give the proper number of fibres to a leaf, 
or copy the hundred ever-changing hues on a 
salmon’s back, he allowed no accidental freak of 
Nature to escape him, and those momentary 
| flashes of beauty, which every one sometime sees, 
but never sees again, he had the power of re- 
membering and fixing on his canyas. His works 
abound in beautiful effeets of light and colour, 
| accounted strange by those to whom they are 
| unfamiliar in Nature, but delightful to those who 
| are attentive to what is taking place around them 
| every day and hour, in the sky and on the hills, 
| and green meadows. Light and colour were his 


favourite studies; but these, only, when he had 


| by years of toil made himself master of all the 


aspects of Nature’s grosser forms. Mists and 
vapours, with all their varied changes through 
eloud-land ; light playing on the horizon, at sun- 
rise or sunset; scorching at broad noontide; 
spread across the heavens, or striking through 
fcam in iris arches ; these, and other lovely effects 
he has depicted as no man ever did before, as no 
Many years spent 
in a southern clime enabled him to perfect him- 
self in his special likings. 

The reverse suggests all this, and whatever else 
is peculiar to Trrner’s artist-life. A Student is 
seated on a bank sketching from Nature. His 
figure has all the ease and abandonment peculiar 
to his youth and occupation; a brush is in his 
right hand, in his left a palette spread with colours, 
with which he has been tinting the picture leaning 
against his knee. The bank on which he rests 
is covered with rich and intricate foliage, abund- 
ant in varied beauty and delicacy of form. The 
student’s picture must be one of bright colour and 
sunshine, for he pauses in his work, and leaning 
backwards, watches with eager gaze the rain- 


| bow in the heavens, the divine source, and for 





ever afterwards the glorious type, of this stu- 
dent’s works. The rainbow pours its wealth 
of colour through his soul, on to his picture. 
And nobly has this been expressed. Three 
figures, personifying light’s trinity,— yellow, red, 
and blue—fioat over him, aerial and heaven-born. 
They gracefully lean in easy attitudes, on the 
golden rays that shoot from the chariot of Apollo. 
Their eyes, by exquisite skill in the designer, and 
marveliously reproduced by the engraver, look 
downwards, and centre on the student’s face, 
which glows with their kindly inspiration. 

Three figures modelled in beauty are here seen 
breathing in bronze, spirit-like and buoyant, as if 
traced by the pencil of Angelico! Seemingly 
incredible, but true. In all there is an indication 
of reserved power, which forces us to admire the 
judgment, that could stop, when what was abso- 
lutely needful was obtained. There is no parade 
of anatomy ; but what there is, is beautiful and 
truthful. The details, though elaborate, are all 
needful to the subject. Passing over the obvious 
meaning of the academy, in the distance, we are 
reminded of the secret of Turner’s success, by the 
botanical aceuracy of the leaves and branches, 
and obtain a hint of his southern wanderings, in 
the lizard that crawls amongst the foliage to the 
left. We have a faithful biography of William 
Turner the more captivating, as we observe how 
the artist biographer has avoided all unnecessary 
exhibition of his known power, and aimed only 
at making himself the faithful interpreter of the 


| world’s greatest landscape painter. 


Here too we have a gratifying proof of that 
decided superiority which the English school 
of medal engraving maintains over those of the 
continent. No living engraver whose works have 
reached England, from Paris. Brussels, Munich, 
Berlin, or Rome, could execute a bust, still less a 
reverse, such as the Turner medal presents. 
Under the First Napoleon, the French engravers 
most justly looked down on all Europe, until 
Thomas Wyon’s Manchester Pitt Medal in 1813, 
with thirteen figures on the reverse, raised 
England to at least the height of Galle, Andrien, 
and Dros’s finest works. That elevation has con- 
tinued increasing; while to the deep regret of 
every lover of the Fine Arts, continental en- 
graving has gradually sunk. Louis Philippe’s 
engravers rioted in gigantic, miserable imbecili- 
ties. And at present, the Paris Mint delights 
only in reverse inscriptions ; while their busts of 
the Emperor must incline him to exclaim, “ Oh 
save me from my friends!’ The only fine por- 
traits of Napoleon the Third and his Empress are 
by an English engraver, on the London Medal, 
published by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell. Parisians 
have freely acknowledged this on seeing it. 

In this union of Maclise’s design and Wyon’s 
engraving the painter will have to thank the 
engraver for a record of his powers when the 
canyas, on which his finest paintings now rest, 
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will have crumbled to dust. The painter who | 
promised Napoleon the First the immortality of | 
his canvas, when questioned as to the years he 
was giving, said proudly, “ possibly six hundred.” | 
But if you look to a few only of the melancholy 
statements by Dr. Waagen of the drawbacks on 
almost all the pictures he describes, “‘ damaged,” 
“spoiled by cleaning,” “the paint begins to fall 
off,” “painted over,” “yery dirty,” ‘“ shadows 
become black,” &c., you rarely find a painting, 
perfect, half “‘ six hundred years.” Apelles was 
* the King’s Portrait Painter” to Alexander the | 
Great, “who issued an edict that he permitted 
Apelles only to take his portrait; persuaded, says 
Cicero, that the glory of so great a painter would 
transmit his own to posterity.” Alexander died 
524 B.c., and history is silent as to the immortality 
of his portraits by Apelles, But see the dura- 
bility of coins and medals, A friend travelling 
in Syria about four years ago came upon a hoard 
of about 50 gold coins of Alexander the Great, 
and his father, Philip of Macedon, which had 
just been dug up; he bought the whole lot, and | 
four of them are now before me, exquisite in 
workmanship, and with all the gloss of a sovereign | 
coined yesterday. Relying on the immortality | 
which Apelles was to give him, Alexander pro- 
bably thought little of that record which his | 
engraver has perpetuated to our days—a duration 
of 2184 years, which may yet amount to double 
that period. The British Museum, among its 
Syracusan Medallions, has one as perfect in con- 
dition as if fresh from the die, and admirably 
well struck: the bust of a goddess, (conjecture 
differs in her appropriation,) quite Egyptian, 
which from the form of some of its letters can- 
not have been struck laier than 400 years B.c., 
and may be much earlier. On another in the 
British Museum, equally fine, when the work- 
manship had attained its highest excellency, 
about 250 years B.c., the name of the engraver 
“ Kimon,” is on the dolphin, floating below the 
bust. And I have a smaller Syracusan coin, 
with the engrayer’s name, “ Euclides,” in the 
field of the coin. 





Fine Art Gosste.—It is well known among 
archeologists that Mr. Fergusson, the author of 
the new standard Illustrated Handbook of Archi- 
tecture, cherishes a hobby of more than ordinary 
magnitude, as to the true Holy Sepulchre at | 
Jerusalem. Keeping a whole stud of hobbies | 
ourselves, we have a tolerance, not to say 
sympathy for brother equestrians of the same 
class. On Wednesday evening accordingly we 
stepped down to the Architectural Photographic, 
determined to swell the very limited audience 
which we foresaw would gather to hear what Mr. 
Fergusson had to say for himself and his theory 
apropos of the Photographs of Jerusalem. We had 
anticipated he would be interesting, if not wholly 
convincing ; aud were not disappointed, except 
perhaps by the brevity of his remarks. He told us | 
of his travels over India many years since, especi- | 
ally to study Mahomedan and Indian architecture. 
During his studies(which made him, we may add, | 
master of the subject as no other man has ever 
been) one Mahomedan building he heard of was 
ever puzzling him. This was the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem. For it was clear to him that 
it was no mosque. A mosque is simply any 
object, a wall or what not, so placed as that, in 
praying before it, the faithful mussulman kneels 
towards Mecca. Mosques in time became enclosed 
places, where worshippers might pray unmolested. 
But the Mosque of Omar is so constructed, with 
four doors, one to each point of the compass, 
that the worshipper wherever placed would be 
liable to interruption, Mr. Fergusson has never 
been to Jerusalem; but some thirteen years ago 
he fell in with a series of careful drawings of the | 
Mosque of Omar — the interior; and perceived at 
once that this mosque was a Christian building of 
the age of Constantine, though much altered ; gra- 
dually the conviction grew that this was the church 
built by Constantine over the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
the architecture of his time, i 


} Startling theory in his “ 


It is in the eentre | being cleaned. 


of the city. It is built on the living rock. It has 


a sacred cavern. The architecture of the reputed 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre is much later,—of | 


the 12th century, The tradition which points to 
its being on the site of the Sepulchre can be 
traced no further back than the Crusades. Be- 
tween the age of Constantine and that of the 
Crusades the tradition was broken, by the fact 
of all the Christians having been expelled from 
the city. Mr. Fergusson published his new and 
Essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem” (1827): a book to 
which no better answer has yet been given than 
“What can Mr. Fergusson, who never visited 
Jerusalem, know about it?” But though Mr. 
Fergusson did not go to Jerusalem, Jerusalem can 
now come to him—by photographs. Photo- 
graphy, put into the witness-box and subjected to 
a magnifying glass, already yields some interest- 
ing facts. ‘The ‘ Fragment of the Golden Gate- 
way, near the ‘ Mosque of Omar, turns out to 
be no city gate, but a gate to a building, and by its 
detail evidently of Constantinian date; and it 
probably belonged to a Basilica adjoining the so- 
called ‘Mosque of Omar.’ An external string- 
course in the reputed Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 


| examined by a magnifying glass, proves to be of 


classic and Constantinian sculpture — evidently 
taken from some far older building. Nay, a stone 
in the Hulden Gate is evidently an insertion — 
and from the unfinished temple of Julius, as Mr. 
Fergusson speculates. Such is the help Photo- 
graphy can give the stay-at-home archzologist. 
The want of more paotographs of Jerusalem is 
but too manifest. 
Jerusalem, Mr. Fergusson gave him a list of cbjects 


which he specially advised him to photograph. 


But unhappily Mr. Robertson’s journey was de- 
layed from its projected date, that of the Crimean 
war, when the English name was in the ascend- 
ant, until after the war, when a fresh access of 


Mohamedan bigotry had sueceeded. Mr. Robert- | 


son could not get into the Mosque of Omar at 
all; he found indeed Jerusalem generally too hot 


| for him in every sense, and had to leave it with 


hardly half his projected tasks accomplished. Let 
us hope he may return to it. If Mr. Fergusson 
could only get hold of the broken links of the 
tradition! Laughable enough it would be if 


| the Papal and Greek Churches have been wrang- 


ling all this while about the wrong Holy Place! 
Let us add a word of complaint against the ab- 
sence on Wednesday evening of those competent 
to have discussed with Mr, Fergusson this very 
interesting question. 

This is the very high-tide of lectures on Ar- 
chitecture. At Oxford, Mr. Parker (of The 
Glossary ) is delivering a course before the Oxford 
Architectural Society, on English Architecture. 
One of the results of Mr. Parker’s recent inves- 
tigations is to throw clearer light on Saxon 
buildings. He shows how nearly all our Anglo- 
Saxon remains belong to the 11th century, Nor- 
man work preceding the Conquest, and Saxon 
lingering after it, with improved masonry, in the 
parish churches. 

At the South Kensington Museum last week, 
‘unabashed’ Mr. Denison (of the Westminster 
Bell) delivered a lecture on Civil Architecture in 
England from the time of Inigo Jones till now. 


It was a sprightly, amusing, but rather random | 


lecture, leading nowhere. He wittily attributed 
the fact of the present preference .of wealthy 
English corporations, in their new and costly 
town-halls, of the unmanageable Italian style, to 
the admirable Gothic models of the continent, to 
the characteristic ‘ pomposity’ of that Italian style, 
so germane to the ostentatious, modern, municipal 
mind. And he justly insisted on the desirable- 
ness of red brick rather than stone, for bearing 
the vicissitudes of our climate. 

At Westminster Abbey, restoration is steadily 
progressing in the north transept; also within the 
central lantern, where it consists principally of 
the removal of long accumulations of dirt and 
soot, and of re-gilding,—a very innocent kind of 
restoration; the Purbeck marble pillars too are | 


Before Mr. Robertson visited | 


More Roman remains are being discovered; 
this time in North Wraxhall, Wilts, which lies on 
the old Roman Fosseway or Acman Street, between 
Bath and Cirencester. The foundations have 
been cleared of a building containing more than 
nineteen rooms or courts. Other walls have been 
traced out over an area of two or three acres; 
all under the superintendence of Mr. Poulett 
Scrope. ‘Coins, iron chisels, a bronze style, a 
large complicated iron key, &c., have been found. 
The Foreign Correspondents of the daily news- 
papers have informed the English world that 
Michael Angelo’s house at Florence, bequeathed 
by a recent Buonarotti, and descendant of the 
Buonarotti, has become the property of the Tuscan 
people. The government has silenced all oppo- 
sition from the heirs by a payment of 4000 
scudi; a just and satisfactory arrangement. The 
house has long been one of the sights of Florence, 
for the family allowed strangers to visit it once 
aweek. There are to be seen the great man’s 
studio, his little closet for writing — where pro- 
bably his divine sonnets were put on paper. In 
| that same closet (almost a cupboard) are preserved 
his sword, and staff, and other affecting relies. 
Even his brushes, and the flasks and pots he used 
for his colours, are religiously preserved. Some of 
his very furniture lingers about the house; which 
contains aiso pieces of sculpture from the 
master’s hand, and one of his three easel 
pictures. MSS, too, both in prose and verse, and 
letters from illustrious contemporaries, are there. 
Fresecos depicting scenes from the artist’s life 
adorn some of the walls. The Italians knew 
when they had a great man among them. What 
have we English to show against the House of 
Michael Angelo, or the Chateau of Montaigne? 
| —in which latter, again, personal relies of the 
| greatest of French writers are preserved. We 
| might have had Shakspeare’s house, the at 
house of Stratford he bought with his earnings, 
and re-modelled to his own mind; in which he 
| re-fashioned Hamlet and wrote The Tempest. 
| We might have had Bacon’s patrimonial Gorham- 
| bury, stately and august. One parson Gastrell, 
of ever detestable memory, destroyed the first but 
a century ago, to save poor’s rates! One Lord 
Verulam (no kin to tie Verulam), destroyed the 
second only seventy years ago. The physiog- 
nomic meaning and historic preciousness of such 
things seem as ill understood in England as ever. 
But a few years ago, Caxton’s house was swept 
away ; still later, the managers of the Stephenson 
memorid! have wantonly pulled down the cottage 
in which George Stephenson lived and struggled, 
wherein his son Robert was born. _What written 
| page could appeal to the mind so eloquently as 
did that humble cottage? They are strange 
hero-worshippers who thus efface the last visible 
footmarks of the great. A few years ago pencil 
sketches from Hogarth’s hand survived on the 
panels of cupboards, &c., in his house at Chiswick. 
The house of this greatest of English painters 
does exist still: but who cares? What English 
government would buy it? 
This week Messrs. Christie and Manson have 
been selling an important collection of ancient 
| Chinese porcelain, made by Mr. Fortune; many 
| of the objects beautifal in form and in colour. 
The same auctioneers have issued (for sale) an 
interesting catalogue, permanently valuable to the 
collector, illustrated with forty-seven careful 
photographs, of the very important cabinet col- 
lection of works of virtu, the ten days’ sale of which 
will commence next Monday week (the 12th). 
This is the Vienna Museum, now the property of 
the brothers Lowenstein of Frankfort: a collection 
not without a pedigree. Commenced in the 16th 


| century, by the Emperor Maximilian L, con- 


tinued by his grandson Rudolph IL., long a cele- 
brated museum at Prague, in 1782 converted into 
hard cash, and purchased by the Chevalier von 
Schénfeld, it was increased by him, and thrown 
open to the public as the “ Technological Museum 
of Vienna.” Further the historic muse of King 
Street sayeth not (to our regret); except that the 
museum continued open from 1799 to 1856, as the 


| visitors’ book of signatures (one of the lots) testifies. 
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These 1291 lots comprise illuminated MSS., carv- | 
ings in marble, wood, and ivory, (some attributed | 
to M. Angelo, A. Durer, Holbein, and Fiamingo,) | 
miniatures, enamels, cameos, and rings (in great | 
numbers), and ehasings by Cellini, Majolica, | 
Palissy, and otherearly wares, old Sevres, Dresden, 
and Venetian glass, antique plate. old astronomical 
instruments by Tycho Brahé and Kepler, caskets, | 
clocks, metal works, and the rest. It is a collection 
of undeniable historic and artistic interest. Among | 
the illustrations we notice some small wood carv- | 
ings of Italian, and some of Byzantine design, of | 
great beauty and interest ; also a small altar-piece 
of Renaissance design, in ebony, with chasings 
in silver in high relief; and, above all, a cross of 
very beautiful Byzantine design, with medallions 
in boxwood from the life of Christ, &c. 

Announcements of interest of sales by Christie 
during the coming March are the following :—On 
the 17th the pictures of the Rev. H. S. Trimmer, 
Turner’s friend and executor: specimens of | 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, which | 
have come down in a direct line from the artists 
themselves to Joshua Thirley, from him to Mrs. 
Trimmer of once famous memory. Oa the 24th | 
Mr. Burnett’s pictures and drawings, including 
Etty’s ‘ Greenwood Shade,’ drawings by Turner, 
Lewis, Hunt, Prout, pictures by Poole, Phillip, 
Hoole. On the 29th Linton the landscape 
painter’s pictures and sketches. 

On Wednesday evening the “Society for the | 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts” held a conver- 
sazione in Conduit Street, the photographs of the | 
Architectural Photographic Association furnish- | 
ing the artistic part of the entertainment. 

The Society of Artists and Amateurs gave their | 
second conversazione for the season on Thursday | 
evening. There was neither so good an assem- | 
blage of. pictures and drawings, nor so good an | 
attendance, as at the previous one. By far the | 
most valuable and striking picture was that re- 
markable French scene by Stevens, in which the 
figures, — stolid gendarmes, distressed peasants, 
compassionate lady, — stand out in all the reality 
of life. There was a fine Lance, a very clever 
camp-scene by Mrs. Ward, — boldly drawn, dex- 
terous in colour, — Leslie’s ‘ Juliet,’ so unpretend- 
ing at first sight, so sweet and pure when you 
look into it, so refined and true to nature, though | 
not to the passionate abandon of Shakspeare’s Ju- | 
liet. Among the other things of mark were | 
Lewis's ‘ Interior of a Hhareem,’ two lovely fruit 
pieces by Hunt, a fine De Wint, a drawing by | 
Turner, ‘The Falls of Schaffhausen,’ a small | 
landscape by the elder Linnell, ‘ the Dell,’—a fine 
drawing of old houses and church at Rouen by 
David Roberts. There were some of Frank Dil- | 
lon’s Egyptian landscapes, and a remarkable oil- | 
colour-like water-colour drawing — of a sylvan | 
material —by T. M. Richardson. The portfolios | 
were not, as a whole, specially attractive. T. M. | 
Richardson and Collingwood Smith, however, 
sent some ; and we noticed one by an amateur, of 
sketches made last autumn at Felpham in Sussex, 


| of antiquity. 


| of general appreciation. 


and exquisite early English work. ‘The effect of 


this is very striking, and will, we should hope, be | 
duly considered in the design of the new altar | 


screen. , 
the entrance to the choir from the nave, is like- 


| wise to give place to some less obstructive ar- 


will occupy a side position in the north transept. 


work, and either beautiful or curious, are the only 


| portions of the late fittings found to be worth re- 


taining. The entire restoration (the most impor- 


' tant hitherto undertaken at this cathedral) has 


been confided to Mr. Slater. The condemned 
stalls and altar screen dated from Henry the 
VIIlIth’s time and Bishop Shurborne, who had 


| the curious pictures painted of the Kings and 


Bishops. About 1830 the altar screen was put 
back into the Presbytery, and the whole choir im- 
proved. The organ dates from Charles the IL.’s 
reign—the era of church organs. We are bigoted 
antiquaries enough not wholly to rejoice at the 
loss of those things. They were historical and 
genuine in their way. Bran new copies “ to pat- 
tern” of Gothic stalls and screens; alas! what 
ean they do for us? 

Art-TeacHING AT THE CrysTAL PaLace.— 
It is one of the noticeable signs of the present age 


The screen, or oratory, which formed | 


understand, or to appreciate a thing of the merits 
of which we are ignorant. Of nothing may this be 
more truly said than of works of art in general. 
How would it be possible to judge of the approxi- 
mate correctness of a representation of any his- 


) ; r- | torical event, if we were unacquainted with the 
rangement, while the organ which stood :pon it | 


facts connected with it? Such ignorance in 


| these knowledge-seeking days is indeed hardly 


| The misereres of the stalls, which are genuine old | 


that the arts of architecture, painting, and sculp- | 


| ture are brought into use in places where formerly 


they were but little thought of. In taverns eurio- 


| Sities are used as a means of attraction : many 


have added concert-rooms to their premises, where 
good music is to be heard; and of late, pictures 
by good artists have been collected. There is a 
gallery of pictures by modern painters in one of 
these concert-rooms that would be worthy of place 
in any of the houses of the rich or noble in the 
land. While this movement is progressing in a 
satisfactory manner, it is to be regretted that, in 


| some instances, buildings which have been raised 


| 
| 
} 


for the distinct purpose of advancing the public | 


art and tastes are being turned from their purpose : 
one of the most important of these is the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. Here have been copied, at 
an enormous cost, several of the choicest remains 
There are the temples of Egypt, 


| tombs, the effigies of men of eminence of all ages ; 


flowers, both in and out of season; grounds laid 


| out with great skill, and most carefully kept; and 


from this palace, provided for the people, is one of 
the sweetest viewsin England. Yet all these at- 
tractions do not seem to be sufficient. Let us 
hope, however, that this may partly be in conse- 
quence of the distance from town at which this 
rare exhibition is placed, rather than from a want 
It certainly sounds 
strange, in these times, when we pride ourselves 
on advanced taste and intelligence, when we hear 
what is going on in the Crystal Palace, a structure 


| in the first instance devoted to the fine arts. At 


twelve o’clock Mr. Pepper gives an illustrated lec- 


| ture in the new lecture-hall, but there is at the | 


and on the coast, which had much character and , same time “Punch” in the centre transept. At 


spirit, but were too carelessly made out. 


| one o’clock the band performs the “ Rifleman’s 


| sical performance.” 


possible. But it is no impeachment of a man’s 
knowledge of history that he has a comparatively 
small acquaintance with the records of those far- 
off times when Britain was inhabited by semi- 
barbarians, and ruled by a king whose very exist- 
ence is by many accounted a myth. Little 
understood, however, as is their history, those 
days were not uneventful, and if we may trust the 
scanty chronicles which have come down to us 
concerning them, deeds of daring and gallantry 
were then achieved which might call forth the 
wonder and adiniration of any age. It seems as 
if there were a growing interest abroad concern- 
ing this period. Tennyson, as all the world 
knows, has brought some of the most touching 
incidents connected with King Arthur, his knights 
and their ladies, before us in some of his miscel- 
laneous poems, and more recently in his “ Idylls ;” 
here and there we find that a lecture has been de- 
livered on the famous king of the Britons; and 
lately several competent artists have employed 
their pencils in decorating the walls of the rooms 
of the Oxford Union Society with ten scenes from 
the history of this hero of romance. The sub- 
jects of these paintings, the work of Messrs. 
Rosetti, Riviére, Hughes, Stanhope, Jones, Mor- 
ris, Pollen, and Prinsep, are well chosen, and they 
have been rendered additionally interesting by 
the well-digested description of them, which the 
Rev. J. Sidebotham has compiled with much care 
from the most authentic sources, thus sparing any 
who may wish to know the meaning of these 
pictures the labour of wading through Sir Thomas 
Malory’s somewhat lengthy account, or of un- 


| ravelling the desired information from Caxton’s 


still more unwieldy English. In his explanation 
of the stone carving placed over the principal 
doorway, Mr. Sidebotham has given the true 


> the | history of the famous Round Table, the reputed 
Greece, and Rome; curiosities of nature, statues, | 


institution of King Arthur. It appears that the 
commonly received notion that Arthur founded the 
order of the “ knights of the round table” is erro- 
neous, the table, together with a hundred knights, 
having, according to the most reliable authorities, 
been sent to him on the occasion of his marriage 
by the father of his bride. Being much gratified 
by this proof of favour, Arthur restored the order 
to its former importance by completing the origin- 
al number of the knights. Impossible as it must 
have been to write anything like a connected his- 
tory of ten perfectly unconnected incidents, the 
compiler of this description has succeeded in 
giving a clear and concise outline of the events 
represented in this series of pictures, and any one 


| who may desire to gain some satisfactory ideas 


| repaid by a perusal of his narrative. 


concerning the “ Morte d’ Arthur,” will be amply 
We reserve 


the ~! a | for a future occasion some remarks on the novel 
| Mareh,” and a French clown exhibits his “ whim- | 


At half-past one “ The | 


! 
Cutcuesren CaTneprat.—The restoration of | Chantril Family show their surprising feats.” At | 
two o’clock there is to be seen a troupe of dogs | 


the choir of this cathedral is making progress. 
The old fittings, the chocolate-coloured stalls and 
wainscot-work, with their trumpery gilding, the 
altar, screen, &c., are now removed, and an im- 
posing interior revealed, novel even to eyes most 


familiar with the building. The Norman piers, | 


and attached early English vaulting shafts, how- 
ever, present a sadly mutilated appearance, as 
when the choir was enclosed in the style we have 
been accustomed to behold it, our ancestors ruth- 
lessly hewed off and hacked out anything and 
everything that happened to be in their way, and 


in fact dealt with the fabric as they would have | 
done with a chalk pit. These cruel wounds are | 


now being healed—chasms and broken lines made 
whole with Caen and Purbeck stone once more. 


The removal of the altar screen at present unites | 


with the choir that division of the church called 
the Presbytery, with its noble clustered columns 


ORM. 





| and monkeys from Paris, and a celebrated per- 
forming elephant. Then come dissolving views, 
anything but first-rate ; afterwards an “ inimitable 
nigger ” amuses ; and at the close there are gro- 
tesque shadows on the great screen. How dif- 
ferent is this teaching from that which the san- 


guine looked for when this palace was first raised. | 


Let us hope that those who throng to see these 
entertainments may at the same time profit by the 
more intellectual part of the exhibition which is 
there provided. — Builder. 


| A Description of the Paintings in the Debating 
| Room of the Oxford Union Society. 
Rev. J. 8. Sidebotham, M.A., &e. 
| T. &. G. Shrimpton.) 

| Ir is impossible to enjoy thoroughly what wedo not 


(Oxford 


and interesting subjects of these paintings con- 
sidered as works of art. 








THE DRAMA. 
~——— O 
Two of the pantomimes, those of Drury Lane 
and Tue Princesses, are keeping up their long 


run with spirit, and still attracting crowds. It is 
not too much to say that it is the innate excel- 


| lence of the acting, be it clowning or fooling, 


By the | 


which keeps them still before the public. Sir 
E. B. Lytton, in one of his poems, the New 
Timon, we think, has this vigorous line :— 

“Even in a love song, men should write for men ;” 
and we may say, and that truly, that even in a 
pantomime men should try to combine amuse- 


| ment with some kind of ingenuity and sense. 


Tennyson calls such exhibitions “ brainless,” but 
it by no means follows that they should be 80; 
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in short, with these as with everything else, sense, | but more disappointed when she finds that Sir | This part of humanity too has naturally its tum- 


cohesion and real worth, although very difficult to 
meet, always manage to win the day when they do 
get before the public. 
and his natural acting to note that the Forest 
Keeper being withdrawn, he has been attracting 
crowds by his great part of Belphegor. A critic in 
a contemporary, states that this gentleman acts with 
“a rugged pathos which is supposed to belong to 
plebeian natures,”—the critic, of course, being by 
no means plebeian. What does he mean by this 
phrase? Are “plebeian natures,” i. e. those of 
the parts such as Tell, Virginius, Belphegor, &c., 
which Mr. Dillon, with many-others of his school, 
very worthily represents, supposed to keep their 
passions under lock and key? Is Virginius to sue 
Appius for the loss of his daughter’s services ? 
Is Belphegor to demand an annuity for the loss of 
his wife, and Tell to declare that, if he kills his 
son, he will bring en action against Gessler? 
Plebeian natures, meaning, we suppose, those 
who have any depth of feeling at all, are the 
very essence of the drama. All feeling is ple- 
beian ; emotion, whether pathetic or comic, is a 
leveller, and perhaps no set of people are so 
much on an equality as the boxes, pit, and 
gallery, when they are laughing at a pantomime 
or crying over some tragedy ; some such pathos 
for instance, rugged as a mountain oak, as that 
which bursts from the plebeian besom of Othello 
when he has slain his wife, or the equally plebeian 


heart of poor mad Zear when he holds a mirror | 


to the lips of the dead Cordelia with the faint hope 
that the breath might stain its surface. If critics 
understood plebeian natures a little better, we might 
have wiser criticisms, and consequently better 
plays. 

The one event in the dramatic world during 
last week has been the successful production of a 
new comedy by Mr. Watts Phillipps, called 
Paper Wings. It is of the middle life school, 
closely approximating in its nature to Still 
Waters run deep, Speculation, and to one or two 
more comedies of modern times. The time of the 
comedy is sententiously put on the bills as “ the 
age we live in,” and the whole plot lies upon 
speculation, the moral being that gentlemen in 
good circumstances are great fools if they try to 
increase their estates by speculation, and to fly 
with paper wings. A kind of rhymed epilogue 
or tag tells us thus much, and adds in the language 
of the city that 


- For the author we this plea advance, 
His bili’s not drawn upon the Bank of France; ” 


but in spite of this assurance we cannot help 
thinking that there is a little aid borrowed froma 
certain comedy well known, called Za Bourse. 
The plot of Paper Wings is briefly this: Sir 
Arthur Plynlimmon, a Welsh baronet, coming up 





to London, is beguiled by his old schoolfellow, Mr. | 


Jonathan Garroway of Capel Court, to embark in 
sundry speculations which bear such inviting 
names as the “Great Maelstroom Bank,” the 

Shark River Railway,” &c., and as a very natural 
consequence, the Welsh baronet gets very deeply 
involved, so much so that he is on the verge 
of ruin. The better to find out the state of the 
baronet’s property, a creature of Garroway’s, Mr. 
William Kite, is sent down to Wales to report upon 
the baronet’s estate, and whilst there he finds 
that a lead mine, previously thought worthless, 
has turned out to be most productive. Armed 
with this news he comes by express to London, 
and by clever management sells the secret to his 
master Garroway for 100/., who endeavours to 
turn it himself to profit, by a proposition to buy 


that portion of the baronet’s estate in which the- 


lead mine is situated. In the meantime the baro- 
net, upon the verge of ruin, applies to his friends 


for aid, and amongst the first to a widow, Mrs. | 


Chicane, the sister of Mr. Garroway, a sister by 
the way who totally distrusts her brother. This 
widow, who is in love with Sir Arthur, is a wo- 
man of talent, if not of beauty, and with great 
shrewdness combines some goodness of heart. 
She is therefore terribly distressed when she 
hears that Sir Arthur has embarked even his 


It is but due to Mr. Dillon | 
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| Arthur’s application to her is not for her hand, | bles, its bad falls, and its reverses. Like all those 


| but merely for the sake of borrowing money. 

The second act closes on Sir Arthur, a ruined 
man, Mr. Garroway a successful speculator, Mrs. 
Chicane a disappointed widow, and two lovers, 
Miss Blanche Plynlimmon and Owen Percival, 

| ready to be married if fortune were only moder- 
ately propitious. Mr. Owen Percival, in fact, has 
himself dabbled in speculation and has thriven, so 

| that from the anomalous position of “ secretary ” 

' or clerk to Mr. Garroway, we find him in the 
third act able to aspire to the hand of Blanche. 

The third act opens, therefore, on the ruined 
baronet, ready to catch at any straw to save him- 
self, but still preserving his dignity and honour ; 
the greedy speculator ready to purchase a rich 
mine on the baronet’s estates for a mere 
song; the lover ready to save his future father- 
| in-law, and the scheming clever widow also 
determined to step in and avert the coming ruin. 
Mr. Garroway arrives a little too late indeed, but 
after a scene of angry recrimination pacifies the 
baronet, and induces him to sign a deed which 


conveys from Sir Arthur and his family for ever | 


the rich lead mine: the deed is in fact complete, 
save for the signature of Mr. Garroway, and he is 
just about to sign it when the Dea ex machina, 
Mrs. Chicane, steps in between them, tears up the 
| deed, dismisses the baffled rogue, and saves to Sir 
Arthur his rich mine and ancestral estate. So 
the comedy ends, the reader being left in a state 
of delightful suspense as to whether the widow 
will or will not be rewarded by becoming Lady 
Plynlimmon. 

There is an underplot of a scheming clerk, and 
a sufficiently honest waiting-maid, and an epi- 
sodical sketch of a certain artiste de la toilette, 
| Madame Kalydore. The former (clerk and maid) 
| are true enough to life; the latter seems to be 
| taken out of an old comedy, as, indeed, a good 
| many of Mr. Phillipps’ good things are. Too 
ciently well written to be called successful ; but 
| it owes its success much more to the thoroughly 
| clever acting of every one concerned, than to the 
| brilliancy of the author. Mr. Wigan as Sir Ar- 
thur, Mrs. Wigan as Chicane, and Mr. David 
| Fisher as Garroway, acted most admirably. Mr. 
| J. L. Toole as Mr. Wm. Kite, the clerk spoken 
| of, also acted thoroughly well ; indeed, the comedy 
| was throughout very well supported, and Mr. 


| Webster had done every thing to mount it well; | 


| —the counting-house scene in Capel Court, and 
| the drawing-room of the baronet, being equally 
| deserving of praise. The comedy itself, if rather 
| of the sledge-hammer kind of morality, is still in 
| great advance of anything which Mr. Phillipps 
| has yet achieved. 
Mr. Smith has become the lessee of the old 
| Opera House in the Haymarket, Her Masesty’s 
| Tuearre, having signed the lease some few days 
| ago. He opens, we believe, early in April, with a 
| company that will astonish and take by surprise 
| the west end of the town. In the meantime OLp 
| Drury Lave has been offered to another lessee. 
The Lyceum will not enjoy a long season ; on 
| dit, it will shortly close till October. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s Overland Route has been 
eminently successful, the house having been well 
| filled during every evening of its representation. 


The close connection which has always sub- 
sisted between literature and the stage, although 
very stupid sons of the latter are always too ready 
to show ingratitude, to forget and to try and sever 
the bond, must be apparent to all. 
day evening the 22nd ult, Mr. W. M. THackeray 
presided at a charitable dinner, for the benefit of 
those unfortunate sons of the drama who are cared 
| for by an institution, under the name of the “ Dra- 
| matic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund.” The 





an order of Aristocracy, but an order of players 
| who are content to exhibit ; 
astride a “ bare-backed steed,” as the “ Bounding 


Brothers of the Boomerang,” or of some other name 


| didactic and heavy, Paper Wings is yet suffi- | 


On Wednes- , 


word “ Equestrian” in this case does not signify | 1 
2 | the prince that the players are come, or the fellow 


their histrionisms | 


who are above the crowd and in sight of all, like 
kings, cardinals, popes, and French emperors, and 


| other Imperados, they frequently, in more senses 


than one, come down from a great height, and 
have to be relieved by the hands of the alms-giver. 
Not being strong enough to form a body corporate 
themselves, “these pcor players” have joined 
themselves to others who “live to please and must 
please to live ;” and we are glad to say that the 
“Fund” is itself in a very prosperous condition. 
During the past year, we find, from the report 
read by Mr. J. W. Anson, the secretary, that 
| the Society has relieved 729 cases, 53 substan- 
tially, and had found money for 64 families to 
travel various journeys, and yet there was a 
fund of 1,003/. 14s. at the bank! No wonder 
that Mr. Anson’s statement was received with 
, loud cheers. 
Mr. Webster, Mr. W. Cooke, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
| and of course Mr. Thackeray addressed the 
meeting. We give part of the speech of the lat- 
| ter, that being essentially dramatic and also the 
“point” of the evening. After proposing the 
| Fund, the chairman said: “If all the world is a 
| stage, as we know by the ancient adage, and all 
the men and women are merely players, we know 
that the world is their stage, and that the players 
are men and women of our own time. We know 
| that if Romeo and Mercutio go to the Café de 
, Europe after the play, and imbibe prodigious 
quantities of punch after their oysters, it is pretty 
certain that those ‘two gentlemen of Verona’ 
would have to suffer for it. If Macbeth should 
not be a very prosperous Macbeth, but a very 
dressy man, we will say, in his nature, and deter- 
mined to have a kilt and tartan from an expensive 
tailor, and he does not pay that schneider for the 
| goods he sends home, Macbeth, however great his 
| courage, however noble his resolution, will feel a 
little faint as he turns down Bond Street, and will 
have his fine mind a little disturbed and his se- 
| renity put out of order. If Ophelia has a child 
| at home ill and requiring a doctor, and all sorts of 
| attention which her means will not enable her to 
' procure, when she comes to the play the next night 
| her voice will fail her—her part fails her—the 
| applause fails her that she was accustomed to 
| obtain, and her engagement fails her when she 
| requires it on the next occasion. Oh, dear! what 
domestic dramas—what thrilling dramas of do- 
mestic life — have we all heard of who know any- 
thing cf these things! Every one of us ean tell 
of dramas of this kind which take place when the 
curtain is down and when the boxes are covered 
up in brown holland, and the audience have gone 
to their homes. I am trying at this-memeat to 
speak in as jolly a manner as I possibly can. We 
are met here in mirth and festivity. We pass the 
cheering wine-cup and we give the loyal toast, 
and, as the evening passes, we shall warm up and 
make speeches towards one another, in which we 
shall endow each other with every possible virtue. 
But along with this champagne and this froth we 
mean business. You mean that you have an ex- 
cellent, honourable, and worthy purpose to pursue 
for the benefit of the members of your profession. 
You wish to say to them that you wish to embrace 
them all in the kindly grasp of Christian charity, 
and tosee them all working for themselves, thriftily, 
prudently, prospercusly, and respectably. It has 
been charged against our profession that we are 
| not careful enough of our money. I hope that 
better times are coming for both our crafts. I 
hope that that miserable, puling plea or excuse 
made for men of imaginative temperament — of 
palliation for men of genius and so forth—that 
| humbug is, I hope, to be done away with daily 
until it entirely disappears from among us. If we 
| wish to be respected, there is nothing for it but to 
| be respectable. Macbeth and Hamlet must be so 
as well as the individual who comes in to inform 


that goes out and announces that the banner is 
hung upon the outer wall. It is within the scope 
of all minds; hence when we talk of contributions 


daughter’s fortune in the disastrous speculations, | equally alliterative, nonsensical, and euphonious. | from the wealthy, and the people called ‘ swells,’ 
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and so forth, well and good. Let those gentlemen 
come forward and give out of their purses and 
their hearts towards those who have once amused 
them. Contributions from managers come better 
still. Let the captains of fortunate ships that have 
passed through the hardship of the voyage, and 
sold their cargoes prosperously, minister to the 
comfort of the crews and the men, whose good | 
order, gallantry, and perseverance have carried | 
them through. Let them look forward to the evil 
times that may possibly fall upon themselves. 
Let them think of the women and children, the 
mothers and wives at home, and endeavour to ga- | 
ther up something against the rainy day that might | 
possibly come. We cannot all expect to do leading 
business in the drama of life, gentlemen, and that 
is the only moral of the little story I have to tell 
you. Every man, whether he be the Gravedigger, | 
or Rosencrantz, ur Polonius, or Laertes, or Hamlet, 
or (to come to the equestrian school) the sawduster 
in the circus, the squire of the ring, or the Bo- | 
hemian cavaleador of twenty-four horses at one 
time—every one of those, from the highest to the | 
lowest—can have the aim to be an honest man. | 
We can all be good fathers and the friends of our 
neighbours ; and, by God’s help, we should all 
wish to attain that position. If we fail in the 
race, as the best of us may, if we break down, we 
shall have to cheer us after our defeat — not that 
pity which is akin to contempt, and from which 
the Lord deliver us all—but that hearty sympathy 
and regard which an honest man will always give | 
to other honest and brave men in misfortune. That 
is the toast, and I give it you, 1am sure, in advance | 
only of the enthusiasm with which you will drink | 
‘Prosperity to the Dramatic Benevolent Fund.’ ” 
Mr. Webster in a speech full of well-turned com- 
pliments, proposed the health of the Chairman. 
The result of the evening was that the sum of 
2211. 5s. was collected. 


MUSIC. 
THE concerts of the week have been mostly con- 
fined to the Monday Popular, to the Musical Society 
of London, and the Quintet Union entertainments. 
The selection at the former consisted of specimens 
from the older Italian masters, which were admi- 
rably rendered, and that at the latter on Wednes- 
day embraced the following admirable specimens: 
Part I. 
Overture, Geneveva ......c....0000.-.. Robert Schumann. 
Grand Scena, Der Freischutz... C. M. von Weber. 
Concertino in D, violin,.,.....se-ee- Ernst. 
Scene, ‘ Mon Dieu, seccurez moi,” 
Gustave ..... eonbeschers: oo bée0 decccntese A 
Overture, the Wood Nymphs 






eet OO 


uber 
W. Sterndale Bennett. { 


Part Il. 
Symphony, “ Die Weihe der Tine” Spohr. 
Grand Air “En vain jespére, idol 
de ma vie.” Robert le Diable. Meyerbeer. 
Overture, the Siege of Corinth ...... Rossini, 
Conductor — Mr. Alfred Mellon. } 

Spohr’s symphony was the feature of the concert, 
and was given in memory of the composer, who was 
an honorary member of the society,—a graceful and 
becoming tribute to the illustrious master, who 
has long been enrolled among the giants of the art. | 
The Power of Sound is a colossal work, equally | 
remarkable for the inspiration manifested in every 
movement, as for the knowledge and profundity 
it displays, and its high poetic treatment. The | 
execution was magnificent and created an extra- 
ordinary sensation. 

The other performances, especially that of 
Professor Bennett’s overture and Mr. Blagrove’s 
concerto, were equally creditable. On account of 
Mr. A. Mellon’s detention at the Royal English | 
Opera, Mr. H. Smart very skilfully conducted the 
first part of the scheme; but the direction of 
Spohr’s symphony fell to the lot of the former | 
gentleman most appropriately, for none but him- 
self, excepting M. Costa, is capable of fulfilling 
such a task. 

The Quintet Union Concert, given on Tuesday | 
at St. Martin’s Hall, was the first of a series, the 
executants being composed of Messrs. Witty, 
Weslake, Webb, Pettet, Reynolds, and Maycock. 
It was a mistake to begin with two long quartets 
by Mr. Onslow; but Mozart’s E flat pianoforte | 
quartet, and Weber's clarionet concerto in B flat, | 





| sans reproche. 


| the manner 

especially Beethoven and Mendelssohn, have | 
| treated similar combinations. 
| divisions are marked with characteristic modula- 


together with Mr. Sims Reeves’s singing of the | 
_ be desired. 


Adelaida of Beethoven, in some measure compen- 
sated for such an inappropriate inauguration of a 
new musical union. Mrs. J. W. Davison (A. God- 
dard) was the pianist of the evening, and played 
neither better nor worse than usual. 


Royat Enciish Opera.—Mr. Wallace’s Lur- 


line still continues to maintain the popularity 
which was gained for it on the first night of its 


formed of its qualities on that occasion having 
been considerably strengthened by nightly repe- 
tition. As an entire work this opera may cé?r- 


| tainly be designated as the best which the com- 
| poser has hitherto originated; and, considering 


how meagre is the subject upon which he has 
employed his talent, and how crude the materials 
with which he has had to deal, assuredly he has 


| done more than could possibly have been expected 


of him, and maintained his reputation sans peur et 
If any fault is to be at all found 
with his treatment of Mr. Fitzball’s plot, it must 
he on the score that the writing is not, as a whole, 


sufficiently level, and that too great straining | 


after effects is predominant; a fault which is de- 
cidedly upon the increase with modern musicians, 
both native and continental. There is also 
scarcely enough of melody to make the work per- 


manently successful, elaboration having been | 


more fully employed rather upon an instrumental 
than upon an harmonious ensemble. 


that would have been more than sufficient to 
make the reputation of any composer, and there- 
fore they tend especially to consolidate that well- 


earned position which Mr. Wallace has long since | 


secured. The Overture searcely begins ere it in- 
dicates great promise, and being treated upon the 
most elegant and perfect models from first to last, 
secures attention, which scarcely flags throughout 
the three several acts, long as they are, both in 
treatment, and substance. As it is impossible to 
enter into a lengthened or detailed criticism of the 
entire work, we must simply content ourselves 
with a general review of those points which’ seem 
most positively indicative of true inspiration and 
correct method. In the first act the most de- 


the one idea of Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, pervades the 
length and breadth of every succeeding part. 
The next most prominent feature is the chorus, 
“ Sail on the midnight gale,” in which the prin- 


| cipal soprano part is written as an obligato to the 


other voices, and shows an intimate knowledge of 
in which the best masters, and 


tions which never offend the ear, but induce 


large expectations which are fully realised. The | 


music for Ghiva (Miss Pilling) and the Baron 


Truenfels (Mr. G. Honey) is perhaps the weakest | 


part of the opera; but there is one song in the 


| second act for the contralto, “ Troubadour en- 


chanting,” which considerably rises above the 
average, which has been allotted to the secondu 
donna. In the second act, the air, upon which 
great dependence is placed, “ Take this cup of 


| sparkling wine,” for the most part is common-place, 


notwithstanding the colouring with which it is in- 
vested, and the effort which is made to pile up its 
popular characteristics; but the concerted music 
which succeeds this specimen, in which a clever 
drinking song for the Gnome (Mr. H. Corri) 
is introduced, is far more clever and artistic. 
The best specimens of level and original 
writing, however, are decidedly left for the 
last act, in which “the grand scena,” “Sad 
as my soul,” exhibits some really good music, 
full of character and originality, whilst the 
most perfect specimen of the entire Opera unques- 
tionably is the unaccompanied quartett of the 
same act, “ Though the world with transport bless 
me,” in which the transitions are frequent, but so 
naturally worked as to show ability of no ordinary 
character. The manner in which this specimen 
is rendered by Messrs. L, Pyne, F. Cruise, and 


Yet there | 


is a certain number of gems in the three acts, | Her enunciation is decidedly bad, and her method 


Here the several | 


Messrs. Santley and H. Corri, leaves nothing to 
Anything more perfect could not by 
any possibility be executed. Amongst the best 
ballad specimens interspersed throughout the 
entire work, two for the first tenor, “‘ Our barque 
in moonlight beaming,” and “ My home,” and 
also another for the baritone, “‘ The nectar cup 
may yield delight,’ may be specially named. 
The last, however, is by far the most pure and 


representation; the favourable opinion that was original composition belonging to the ballad class, 


and being exquisitely sung by Mr. Santley, gains 
in popular estimation nightly, and doubtless will 
be in great demand at the several music sellers. 
There are many other portions of Lurline which 
merit still further consideration than we can 
at present afford; but asa whole there can be no 
question that it is Mr. Wallace’s chef d’wuvre, and 
will enhance areputation well and worthily earned 
by his previous efforts as the leading native oper- 
atic writer of his day. As far as the execution 
by principals, band, and chorus is concerned, no- 
thing can be more satisfactory. Miss L. Pyne 
is singing with increased éc/at, and Mr. Harrison, 
being fitted with music especially suited to his 
voice, is doing ample justice both to himself and 
the composer. To Mr. Santley’s superb singing 
we have already referred, and a word of com- 
mendation is also especially due to Messrs. H. 
Corri and G. Honey. We wish we could speak 
as favourably of Miss Pilling, who has disap- 
pointed us in this opera more than we can express. 


neither finished nor artistic. Miss F. Cruise has 
but little to do, but that little she does judiciously 
and with considerable promise. The band and 
chorus are perfect, and Mr. H. Mellon’s care and 
precision secure as perfect an ensemble as by any 
possibility could be obtained. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND CITY OF 
OXFORD. 
[From ocr own CoRRESPONDENT.] 
Oxford, Feb. 29, 1869. 
A MerETING of some interest has recently taken 
place at Oxford, between certain of the Oxford De- 


| legates of the Middle Class Examination and four 
| of the Cambridge Syndics, for carrying out the 
cidedly musical effort is “ the spell,” which, like | 


same scheme in the sister University. ‘The chief 
object of the meeting was to arrange that only 


| one examination should be held annually at each 


centre, instead of the plan hitherto adopted. 
The Cambridge Syndics have recommended 
the Senate in some measures to follow the 
example of Oxford with regard to the title of 
“ Associate in Arts,” by giving their successful 
candidates of the senior class the title of “ Asso- 
ciate of Cambridge.” We are by no means sure 


| that it will be very well-advised for Cambridge 


thus to do what she has as yet left undone, for 
though we cannot speak positively as to a ma- 
jority, we know that there are many of the 
Masters of Arts of Oxford, both resident and 
non-resident, and especially the latter, who would 
very gladly recall the title of A.A., however 
much they might have been inclined to support the 
rest of the plan. Altogether there is no doubt 
that the whole of the middle class or non-gremial 
examination Statute, although the legal time was 
occupied in passing it, is considered by many 
non-residents to have been hurried through the 
University rather more quickly than should have 
been the case with a measure of a kind hitherto 
so entirely unknown. 

In the re-promulgation of the Medical Exami- 
nation Statute, the chief point worthy of notice 


, was the amendment of Dr. Child, of Exeter, that 


the degrees of B.M. and D.M. should be conferred 
together, but that the University privileges of the 
latter degrees should not be enjoyed till the expir- 
ation of a period of ten years from matriculation. 
The Rev. W. W. Shirley, M.A., of Wadham, 
also objected to a clause allowing persons of the 
degree of B.A. only to be Examiners, a proceeding 
entirely hitherto unprecedented. 

The Lodging-House Statute called forth a good 


| deal of discussion, no less than fourteen members 


of congregation taking part in it. The statute was 
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opposed as puerile in its provisions, and as an | 
insult to respectable citizens, by Professor Neate 
of Oriel and Mr. Pottinger of Worcester, both 
urging that some of the above-mentioned class 
would sign the proposed terms of agreement, 
which if signed by any, would certainly be 
evaded. We quite agree with Mr, Neate and Mr. 
Pottinger, and by no means wish to-see con- 
sciences entangled with a set of pledges which, if | 
taken, are sure not to be kept. Far better to 
leave it to the heads of the several colleges, and 
the keepers of lodging-houses to make such ar- | 
rangements between themselves as may seem most | 
expedient. We cannot see the occasion for such 
a statute. Surely no very flagrant instances of 
misconduct on the part either of juniors in 
lodgings, or of letters of lodgings, have transpired 
so lately as to call for such regulations as those 
which were published last week. Can it be that 
the framers of the proposed regulations believe 
undergraduates generally to be of the type of 
those presented to the public in such works as 
“ Peter Priggins,” “ Verdant Green,” and “ Li- 
berty Hall?” There may be here and there a 
few in some faint degree approaching that type, | 
but we have a better opinion of them as a body, 
especially of those who have kept twelve terms of , 
residence in colleges, and we do give them credit 
for some higher sense of moral responsibility 
than is argued for them by the Lodging-House 
Statute. One of the Pro-Proctors, Mr. Shand of 
Brasenose, objected, it seems, to the clause re- | 
quiring the doors of lodging-houses to be locked 
at nine o'clock, and proposed ten or eleven 
instead. The principal supporters of the statute 
seem to have been the Master of Balliol, the 
Rector of Exeter, and the Senior Proctor. 

The statute relating to the voluntary Theolo- 
gical Examinations was opposed by Mr. Raw- 
linson of Exeter, and the Provost of Queen’s, 
the former objecting to the principle involved of 
giving encouragement to the commencement of 
professional studies in the early part of the under- 
graduate course, and stating that this statute, if 
carried, would be the introduction of the thin end 
of the wedge by carrying the objectionable prin- 
ciple in the case of Divinity only. He also 


objected to the proposed permission to the Exa- | 
miners to dispense with the viva voce examina- | 
tion. The objection of the Provost of Queen’s | 


was on the ground that the whole statute was “a 
gigantic sham.” The time allowed for the pro- 
posed subjects was ridiculously small, the en- 
couragement insufficient (the establishment of a 
class list being obviously the remedy for this 
evil), the persons out of whom the examiners 
were to be chosen far too limited in number, and 
the shape of the proposed reward, viz., books, 
objectionable. On the motion of the Provost of 
Oriel the discussion was adjourned for a week. 

The Oxfordshire Militia have returned to 
Oxford from their last station, Dover, and have 
been disembodied. The University has lost a 
benefactor in Mr. Henry Drummond, late M.P. 
for West Surrey, a former member of Christ 
Church, and Founder in 1825 of the Professorship 
of Political Economy. 

March 1, 1860. 

Tue election of Proctors for the ensuing year took 
place yesterday, St. John’s College and the Halls 
collectively having the appointment. In the ordi- 
nary course of events these elections are of little 
interest, the usual custom being, in the colleges, 
that the senior person who is “ habilis,” is elected 
-without opposition. Asa matter of course Mr. 
Eld was returned by St. John’s. The Halls, how- 
ever, have exercised the privilege for the first time, 
and very active canvassing has preceded the 
election. We are informed that the number of 
votes given for each of the two candidates was 
equal, there being present eighteen out of the 
twenty-two members of convocation on the books 
of the Halls qualified to vote, and the president, 
Dr. Macbride, giving the casting vote in favour of 
Mr. Gandell, who is one of the chaplains of Corpus. 
It is somew hat singular, on the occasion of ,the 
first election of an Aularian proctor, that the 
electors should have chosen a gentleman who has 














not been, till within the last few months, even a 
nominal member of a hall, as it will be seen by 
the university poll book of last summer that he | 
voted for Mr. Gladstone as a chaplain of Corpus, 
and was returned in the roll of congregation as | 
paying university dues from that society. It is | 
well known that a protest against the election has 

been handed to the Vice-Chancellor, with what 

result remains to be seen. } 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
fed 
Tue CLerGy AND THE THEATRES. — On Fri- 
day last, pursuant to notice, Lord Dungannon 
called the attention of the House of Lords to the 
irregularity of the performance of divine service 
at Sadler’s Wells, and other theatres, by clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and spoke of the 
disorderly scenes said to take place at these ser- 
vices. Lord Shaftesbury, in an eloquent speech, 
defended the services, and denied that the dis- 
orders referred to did take place. The three | 
Bishops who were in the House at the time did 
not give any very decided opinions upon the 


matter : they “did not agree with the promoters | 
of these services in the theatres; but that perhaps 


was a matter not of argument, but of feeling ;” 
they “thought that good was thereby done which 
their lordships would be sorry to stop.” The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Wattnam Appey AnD St. ALBANs.—It has 
long been suggested that at the next avoidance of 
the see of Rochester, the Abbey Church at St. 
Albans might be beneficially made the cathedral 
church of a diocese, the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of which should extend over the county of Hert- 
fordshire. A correspondent of the Guardian of 
Wednesday last puts in a like claim for Waltham 
Abbey, either as a cathedral church for the united 
counties of Hertfordshire and Essex, or for Essex 
alone. If, however, Hertfordshire and Essex 
should have each its own bishop, it were difficult 
to see what would form the diocese of Rochester. 
The small slice of Kent which would then alone 

| be left to it, and which formerly was all that it 
possessed, would hardly be sufficient. In its pre- 
sent state the diocese is certainly unwieldy 
enough ; and the present moment is certainly an 
opportune one for doing something towards con- 
tracting its limits. 

Tue Prorestanr Axzrance.— The Record 
quotes some figures from the Address recently 
published by the Protestant Alliance, to the effect 
that the British Government expends annually 
on different Roman Catholic establishments, chap- 
laincies, schools, colleges, reformatories, and so 
forth, no less than 226,487/. 

Tue Westeyans.— The Watchman of Wed- 
nesday last publishes an appeal to the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection throughout Great Britain, 
for special assistance towards the erection of small 
chapels in places where the deficiency of pecu- 
niary means, the extent of the population, the in- 
adequacy of existing accommodation, and the 
requirements of the Connection appear ‘peculiarly 
to call for aid. The first list of subscriptions 
contains about sixty names, and the sums placed 
against them amount to about 3,5001. 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Str, —I observed in your number for Jan. 28, 
that in the Review of M. Delepierre’s Histoire 
Littéraire des Fous, it is stated of one of his four 
select lunaties, Sir Thomas Ames Gevaeft, that 
“of the baronet whose name closes the list, no- 
thing whatever is known. The name, which is 
probably a pseudonym, appears in the title-page 
of a volume of poems published in Belgium in 
1839. M. Delepierre givesa sample of these pro- 
ductions, which is simply the most incoherent 
balderdash that it is possible to imagine: and 
which proves (if the fact be worth proving) the 

| hopeless insanity of the unknown author.” 

Perhaps it is hardly more worth while to make 
him known; but I am able to tell you all about 


him. 


ago, of the very humblest parentage. 


The name is not altogether a pseudonym, 
for his real name was Thomas Ames. He was 
| born in Norfolk, in this place, about sixty years 
He was 
taken into the service of the late Sir Richard 
Bedingfield, Bart., and lived with him in Belgium 
as footman. He was of a studious turn, and by 


, dint of application, he certainly acquired more 


learning than is often met with in persons in his 
station of life. He quitted service and becamea 
teacher of English in Brussels. Whether from 
extraordinary application to study, or whatever 
other cause, he became deranged, and his insanity 


| turned on authorship. He called himself, not Sir, 


but Ser Thomas Ames Gevaeft, &e. ; Lor age Py 
the last word he meant hniyhted or ennobled. 

in the title-page of his book the following i 
lous appendages follow his name: “ Filius Pie 
VIL, Haz!!!—et Primus Jurisconsult, Primus 
Doctor, Primus Professoris, O. J. G., M. G.” The 
book is a medley of prose and verse, of French 
and English; and he announces in it five other 
learned works, which he has ready for the press. 
My copy was sent me by himself. He grew more 
and more insane, but was soon happily released by 
death. 

F. C. Husenpern, D.D. 
Cossey, Feb. 1860, 
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NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest ineportations. 2a, per dozen, 
TITLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly l by the 
public and a ti saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wie ix Casa forwarded free to any railway station in Englandé. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, Is. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 
Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittanee. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 


65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 
MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLE- 
SOME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the hnect FRENCH BRANDY, 


as BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel- 
En pcensesenenetaneenacmocetpeesnnantde ie 15a. per gallon 
admired 











pomaLD a celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .. 20s. te 


gallons of eithcr of the above sent to any part, or sample 
Pe for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, asi Street, Strand, W.C. 





 AU-DE-V IE. —This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
referees ea Ss ee 

in French bottles, 24s. per dou} or 
Seeks the country. iq HENRY BRETT, 


‘urnival's Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained. 
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regular and direct shipment of this fine Wine. 

HENRY BRETT & Co., Im 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


RON BEDSTEADS.—Deane & Co. manufac- 


ture re ply every description of iron and brass bedsteads, 
and have times a large stock of these articles on hand, to- 


gether palliasses, &e. Full particulars of 
sizes ah ~Manny ‘with “Mlustrations, sent by post (free). 
— —— 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL 
TOOLS.—In this department will be found every imp!e- 
ment requisite for the practical or scientific horticulturist, includ- 
ing all modern and ee oved inventions. Illustrated prived 
lists on application, post free 
Mecha*ical Tools of every description. Also, | 
Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, and | 
varying in price from 6+. to lel. They are w well for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emiz | 








an Sen 


CONOMIC COOKING STOYV ES, RANGES, 

4 &c.—Deane & Co. wit fid their im | 
proved Cooking Stove. It is cheap in lout +, simple in construc- | 
tion, easy of man oneness, enpanss of doing a large amount of work 

witha of fuel, and is manu- 

‘actured in izes suitable { for large or small families. In operation 
fail in the stove and fender department; where may also be seen 
the improved self-acting range, and the improved cottage range, | 
each with oven and boiler. | 








Paices or tur Rance: — | 
4 feet wide. .213 10 0 | 4feet9inche- . 8 00] SfeetSinches£22 100 
4 feet3inches 15 0 6) Sfeet........ 9 10 0} Sfeet9inches 24 00 
4 feet Ginches 16 10 0 | 5feet3 inches " 0 0j 6feet........ 200, 





—9-— | 


’ | 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- | 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. | 
The stock is extensive and comp vol eg a choice suited to 
the Lewes and means of every purchase es" Scissors in choice 
vari«ty 


Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 
—— 


A FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 
of persons furnishing, Deaxe & Co. have arranged a com- 
plete Priced List of Articles requisitc in fitting up a Family Resi- 
dence, embracing all the various departments of their Establish- | 
ment. and calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the | 
selection of their goods. ‘The list Deane & Co. will furwardtoany | 
ree 


jee 
id 


a 

Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. | 
Saddlery re domes Manufactory, 2 and 3, Ar-hur Street East, | 
London Bri | 


siti’ iain: 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 
Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. | 





puss MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 
SCENTLESS. 


In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. 1. APCOLLES 
é Maboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


“ Mr. Lanzdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary juctions of modern chemistry. "—Iilustrated London 
News, aaied y 19, 1851. 


A long and interesting report on the products of F. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory by a Special Scientitie Commission from the Editor of 
The Lawect will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


| scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a xew seatss of his 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Tue Hos. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuatrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-CHAlaman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all policies 
effected prior to the 3lst December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. ‘There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums as- 
sured, or from 30 to 100 per cent, ou the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as is 


the case in mutual societies. aid 


~ To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, three following cases are put forth as examples : — 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount ay up to Dec. 1861. 
£5,000 21,987 10s. £6,957 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,3'7 10s. 
100 39 Lis. 139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment of 
the policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five 
ape remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other halt being advanced by the company without security or deposit of 
the policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1858, exclusive of the large su?scribed Capital, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d., 
ail of which has been invested in Government and other approved securities, 





No charge for Voluntecr Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, W. 
(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. BONUS DIVISION. 
ae re a aa 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, LOBE INSURANCE, CORNHILL AND 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to Estapiisnep 1803, 
inform the C ial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 


| feats generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
for makinz Steel Pens. and, in accordance with the 





a 

Capital ONE MILLION, All paid-up and Invested. 

useful productions, which for exce.tence of TRYPER, QUALITY OP diasiittial 

MATERIAL, a al weet se ——- in price, he believes will in- Pia Bitte fais es les of the PROFITS acerui re 

sure universal approbation, an titi 2 ning 
Mae Pen bears the impress of his reiaened ab ax enilti of quality; | G1 OBE PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES under the 

and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one | BUNUS declared as at 31st December, 1858:— 

gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. SEE std Cae 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 





reer Ageat_, Original Original lo let Doom sented 
> - * e ze a ying ginal Complete —————— 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, Date of Sum Annual Years By Addi-' By pay-| 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees Policy. Insured. Premium. in toree. _ tion to | mentin | 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for Policy. | Soh | 
the Sold Ret mate “J } riting my cameo " - SPREE 2 EEREETS OTIS Er ererkee —— ——-} 
d Retail by all Stationers, sellers, and other respectable 25 Y¥: x 1000 4% 9 26 " 72 i 
Dealers in Stee: Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be | | 35 ay - a 26 — “ “7 a | 
supplied at the Works, Grahain Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- a. ot 1000 32150 6 & 72 3 7) 

ham ; COR Fig 2 1000 | 4512 6,6, | 72 42.69 





No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK: and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. (Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate ia proportion.) 

a ea RR ER a — The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy—toa 
Reversionary Sum at death equal to ONE POUND FOUR 
ee ee —_ CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sam Insured 
for each of t myplete years of the Policy:—or, If taken as an 
IMMEDIATE c ASL PAYMENT. is, at most ages, considerably 


TRADE aX MARK. 
more than ONE YEAR'S HEMI UM. 
. e Bor P i FIV Rate: - 
BROW N & POLSON S ms, arther’ ds or ne, nor ag haps ono a 
LIFE, ANNUITY, ean’ AND REVER- 
PA T E N *. ce ae F LO U R a SION ARY BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
ust Lancer Srares, 


WILL. AM NEWMARCH, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Secretary. 


It is respectfully aunounced that to any application by letter, *«* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





INTERESTING TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOUR OF 


| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS— | 
a 


Marry'’s Cottage, near Ilandilo, Dec. 15th, 1859.—Sir,—I 
ve been for fifteen months ected with confirmed Asthma, at- 
tended with violent coughinz. I have tried eo all supposed 
pees without any relief ; but, providentially, [ am happy to 
inform you that [ was considerabiy relieved by * K.. two boxes 
of Dr. Locock's Palmozic Wafers. You_can make this public. 
I am, Sir, } ours faithfully, WiLL IAM SES NKINS, Calvinistic 
ethodist Minister. To Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist. Liandilo. 
DR. LOCOCK’ s PULMONIC WAFERS vive ye relief, et 
a id eune of pethee, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of 


one * a ina a lls. perbox. They have a pleasant 
taste. y al zgists. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 


Stare’ 4 used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as some unprin- 

parties are now making and tring for sale an imitation of 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all our customers to 
eareful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on 
euch packet, to copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON, 


pe ls a ADMINISTRATORS, 

WIDOWS AND OTHERS, having Resi 

pass,or Valuations for Probate or ‘Legacy Dew oa Fg may vate 

Ey eg and 4, ease -% avpiication to Messe. BRADBERRY 
.. Licen aluers for istration, & 

and Co. onEG jon, &c. Dean's Cont, 








Brows and Porson forward the address (for any village or town in For upwards of thirty years NO EXTRA PREMIUM has 
the Three Kingdoms) of Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply their | been chery by the GLOBE for service in the MILITIA and in 
| Corn Flour at the pene) price. Where any similar article ts substi- VOLUNTEER Corps in the United Kingdom. 

tuted or forced into sale upon Bouson's." of being “ the same thing,” 
or “as good as we and Porson’s,” if the name, address and | —— 


| designation are kind! dsuch Lbe = a " 
appreciated. willbegreatly | MME MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
BROWN and POLSON, SOCTET Y. 39, King Street. Cheenti E. C.—A.D. 1834.— 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: The TWENTY-SIXTH ANN vUAL REPORT, Cash Account, 
Paisley, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had on written 
or personal ap pplication. 
iiewietmene ——_——- CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


| 

| - 

| Y EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. The Pale | —WHS/SHHAHoyTSHlWLHH 
Newfoundland. pure and tasteless, the Light Brown, cheaper Post free for Two Stamps. 


ond of zood uality. The demand A. Ly Uils, most highly re- 

i Tor thei | properties has eo greatly increased, XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of an 
that Mr. Keating, being desir vus to ry them within the reach of Entirely NEW THEORY of bes A geal DISEASE, being the 
all c_asses, now imports direct, the Pale Newfoundland, and | recorded rs rience of 20 years’ special practice in Great Britain, 
the Brown from the Norwegizn Islands. The Pale mey be had in rance, America—with evidence of the actual effects of the 
| Half-pints, ls. 6c. ; Pints, 2s. ; Quarts, 4s. 6d. The Light | latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated NEW LOCAL REME- 

Brown, in Pints, is. &. ; Quarts, = At 19, St. Paul's Charchyard. | DIES, the adjuncts of Constitutional Treatment not yet 
generally known, even by the medics! faculty of the British Em-. 
oe but which have been recently introduced into England. Sent 





























ee S COUGH LOZENGES. Statis- | ee ueetiet of two stamps to defray postage, &e- by, W. HEAL, 
ties show that £0,000 persons annually fall victims to Pul- 1 Itation : i ht 
monary Disorders Diseases of the Chest. —— ations from Eleven till f'wo, and Six to Eight 


and the Respiratory a. Preve —_ is at ail times better than 
cure ; be, therefore, prepared the wet and wintry season, 
with a supply of EATING'S S CouGH LOZENGES. Sold in 
Boxes, Is. ljd., and Tins, 2s. éd., and is. 6d. each, by 

mee Keasixe, Chemist, &c.,79, be "Paul's Churchyard. Retail 
by all Druggists, xc. 








TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &e. 


J On NSON informs the above that he is open 
pp them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
3 tex and JVURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower thanthe 

ATENT, 61. 6. WHEATSTONE’S | Current Prices. JJ's + Lead and Paints are recommended to the 

Trade as possessing more body, covers better, and easier to wor! 
with -s 9 ocTave p~ fey yg th eo Petal than any other, ether, and will retain colour in any climate. 

iad WHEATSTONE and Co., 20,  eceesoae Street, Regent at an qin to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
} Street. 
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Printed by Odtdun Axpasw Sporriswoovr, of No. 10, », Little New Street, in the parish of St. Bride, i in the cit ne city of London and and pubiaed - eins Witciam Jonas at the office, No, 4, Beuvuite Street, Fleet 
vy, 


Street, in the same precinct and city. 
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